The world is large, New Zealand comparatively 
small. Yet here, on two exquisite and wholly dif- 
ferent islands, is a magnificent panorama .. . 
varied as a world tour, absorbing as history, unex- 
pected asa dream! To see New Zealand is to know 
almost every aspect of the world you live in . . . its 
interest and charm—all in 100,000 square miles. 


Scenic masterpieces abound, North Island’s Thermal Region, with its 
geysers and volcanoes, contrasting sharply with the lofty majesty of 
the “Southern Alps” . . . the vigor of splendid cities with the peace of 


pastoral valleys . . the glitter of long white beaches with the majestic 
grandeur of the fjords. 


And there are many things to do. The sightseer and the mountaineer, 


‘the hunter and the fisherman, the horse racing enthusiast and the 


yachtsman, all find superb adyenture. There’s smart social gaiety, and — 
every modern facility and accommodation to assure luxurious travel, 
including special tours planned in advance. 


You reach New Zealand over an incomparably smooth ocean course. | 
Palatial liners from Los Angeles, San Francisco and Vancouver, B. C., | 
take only 15 days to Auckland, with delightful calls at Hawaii, Samoa, 


and Fiji. A rich travel experience, “varied as a World Tour,” low in 
cost by reason of a favorable exchange and all-round economy. 
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FOR A GLORIOUS TRIP 
TO 


GERIMANL 


|i romantic pages of history in Germany. The time-mellowed 
ruins of ancient castles, the tomb of Charlemagne, the elaborate Guild Halls of medieval 
cities, the Romanesque and Gothic cathedrals of Cologne, Freiburg, Worms and Speyer, and 


Frederick the Great’s palace of Sanssouci ... . these and many others . . . What glories of 
the past they echo! .. . What message of romance they bring you—as you tour through 
Germany . . . while operas and festivals, stage-craft and symphonies evidence in word and 


music the undying genius of Goethe, Wagner, Beethoven and Bach. 


But the world marches on in Germany, also...Here you will find 20th Century progress. Or all 
modern sports and many that are uniquely German — piloting gliders on the Wasserkuppe or 
breasting the Rhine in a Faltboat. Then, too, there are great cities like Berlin, with their gay night 
life, splendid theatres, hotels and restaurants ... And centers of culture, art and merrymaking 
like Munich, as famed for its museums as for its brew... Dresden, Nirnberg, Frankfurt, Stutt- 
gart, Bayreuth, Weimar — all with a connotation of their own. 


As_ for scenery: the Bavarian Alps, the Black Forest, Harz and Thuringia... the castles and 
vineyards of the Rhine and its gentle-flowing tributaries, the fruit trees and gardens of the 
Bergstrasse, the lovely sweep of sea and sky along the Baltic and North Sea. And the charm 
of Germany's famous health resorts. 


All this you can enjoy, and more ... in perfect comfort whether in hotel, train or steamer... 
good living at moderate prices, still further reduced by the use of registered Travel Marks. 
And the German Railroads grant you 60% reduction of rail fares. Now is the time to see 
Germany. Begin planning your trip today. 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT AND WRITE FOR BOOKLET 30 


GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE 


665 Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Travel on swift streamliners of the German Railroads, 
The famous “Flying Hamburger’ covers 186 


miles in 137 minutes. 


All Rail fares reduced 60%. 


CERTAINLY NOT! Summer or 
winter there isn’t an ice igloo in all 
Southeastern and Southwestern 
Alaska. 


May-through-September you will 
find in Alaska a warm, mild, stimu- 
lating vacation climate; thundering 
glaciers hard at work beneath the 
sleepless sun; towering mountains so 
tall they are forever crowned with 
sun-sparkling snow; mile-on-mile of 
island-dotted, mountain-sheltered 
seas, the closeby shores carpeted 
with green forests and wild flowers, 
laced with misty waterfalls. Mystery 
lurks in every fjord; romance lives 
in every port of gold, totem, or old 
Russian lore; adventure awaits in the 
mighty Interior. 


Answer nearby Alaska’s call to 
enchantment! Enjoy the luxury of 
modern, completely air- conditioned 
train service over scenic routes to 
Seattle in the Evergreen Playground. 
There board your All-American 
one-class steamer for your most 
thrilling vacation! Rail and all- 
inclusive steamer fares are moder- 
ate; a complete choice of cruises and 
cruise-tours fits your vacation time. 
For fascinating FREE Alaska Vacationland 
literature mail the coupon to Alaska Steam- 


ship Company, Room 809, Pier Two, 
Seattle; and see any of these rail lines: 


BURLINGTON ROUTE 
GREAT NORTHERN 
THE ALASKA RAILROAD 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 
NORTH WESTERN LINE 
THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Address 


City & State 
The Alaska Line’s Good-Natured Map — 10c 
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MARCH 


For a full cen tury the great ships 
of P&O and associated Lines have 
been the modern“ argosiesofAsia”’ 
. opening up all that wondrous 
realm beyond Suez! Let your next 
voyage take you Eastward... 
Cunard WhiteStartoEngland... 
thence by any liner of the P& O 
and British India fleets, led by 
the new, 22,500-ton Strathnaver, 
Strathaird and Strathmore. Regu- 
lar service to Egypt, Sudan, Per- 
sian Gulf, India, Burma, Ceylon, 
Straits Settlements, China, Japan, 
Australia, East and South Africa, / 
Mauritius... and rates are sur- 
prisingly low! 
Round-the-World Tours—The East 
is the goal of all world-cruising .. . 
and P & O with associated Lines offers 
extraordinary world tours, sailing east- 
ward or westward, tickets good for two 
years. Itineraries as low as $885 with 
‘Top Class in all ships, $590 with Second 
and Tourist Classes. With British India 
steamers between Europe and _ the 
Orient—$747 Top Class. 
P&O Cruises—From England to 
Northern Wonderlands, the Atlantic Isles 
or the Mediterranean—in season. 
Book through your local travel agent or 


CUNARD WHITE STAR LINE 
GENERAL AGENTS 
25 Broadway and 638 Fifth Ave., New York 


EAST OF SUEZ 
zs the realm of 


P20 


PENINSULAR 
AND ORIENTAL AND 
BRITISH INDIA STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANIES 


AUSTRIA 
Mar. 13 to 19—International Spring Fair 
at Vienna 
Mar. 20—International Giant Ski Slalom 


at Bazora-Alpe { 
Apr. 3 and_ succeeding Sundays—Spanish 
Riding School Exhibitions at Vienna 
May—Exhibition in Vienna in Celebration 
of 1000th Anniversary of Austria 
May 1—Ski Races at Mitterbergalpe near 
Miihlbach and St. Christoph am Arlberg 


May 29—International Glockner Ski Race 
at Heiligenblut 
BELGIUM 


Mar. 27—Masked Procession at Ostend 

Apr. 6 to 20—International Commercial 
Fair at Brussels 

Apr. 24—-Féte of the Royal Guild of Cross- 
bowmen at Vise 


May 7 to 29—Applied Art Exhibition at 


Antwerp 

May 9—Procession of the Holy Blood at 
Bruges 

May 15—Procession of St. Dymphna at 
Gheel 

CANADA 

Mar. 7 to 12—Empress Mid-Winter Golf 
Tournament at Victoria, B. C. 

Mar. 13 to 20—Ski Week at St. Sauveur, 
Quebec 

Mar. 25 to 27—Downhill and Slalom 


Championships at Lake Louise, Alberta 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mar. 1 to Apr. 30—International Textile 
Exhibit at Prague 

Mar. 11 to 20—Export and Sample 
at Prague 

Apr. 30 to May 1—International Ski Races 
in the Giant Mountains 

May 21 to 24—International Horsemanship 
Contest at Prague 
International Chess Tournament at Tren- 

cianske Teplice 


EGYPT 
Mar. 14, 15—Mohammedan New Year and 
Constitution Day Celebrations in Cairo 
March—Festival Marking the Return of the 


Fairs 


Serene, historic 
auanajuato ... 
Curiously medi- 
eval in aspect, 
its sun-drenched 
twisted streets 
are quaint relics 
of the old coloni- 
al days. 
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Mar. 25—Grand National 
Aintree 

Apr. 2—‘“‘The Boat  Race’”—Oxford vs. 
Cambridge on the Thames 

Apr. 11 to Sept. 24—Shakespeare Drama 
Festival at Stratford-on-Avon 

Apr. 23—Shakespeare’s Birthday Celebra- 
tions at Stratford 

5 to 28—Manx 
Isle of Man z 

May 1—May Day Celebrations, especially 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, and In- 
verness, Scotland 

May 3—Opening of British Empire Exhibi- 
tion at Glasgow 

May 8 to 13—Feis Ceoil 
at Dublin 

May 19 to 25—“Eights” Week at Oxford 


Steeplechase at 


Music Festival on 


(Music Festival) 


Royal Naval, Military and Air Force 
Tournament at London 

May 23 to 28—Isle of Wight Music Fes- 
tival at Ryde 

May 25 to 27—Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety’s Show at London 

May 26—Meeting of the Trade Guilds at 
Carlisle 

HOLLAND 
Mar. 15 to 24—Royal Netherlands Spring 


Industrial Fair at Utrecht 
Apr. 15 to May 15—Bulb Fields in Bloom 


HUNGARY 
Apr. 29 to May 9—International 
Budapest 
May 23—Opening of the Eucharistic Con- 
gress at Budapest 


ITALY 
Mar. 9—Feast of S. Francesca Romana at 
Rome 
Apr. 3—Automobile Race at Brescia 
Apr. 15—Traditional Procession on Holy 
Friday at Syracuse 
Apr. 16—The ‘‘Scoppio Del Carro’”’ at Flor- 


Fair at 


ence 

Apr. to October—Triennial Exposition of 
the Italian Colonies at Naples 

Apr. 28 tc June 10—May Music Festival at 
Florence 

May 1—Feast of S. Efisio at Cagliari 
The XVI Century ‘‘Calcio” at Florence 


May 6—Fishing Fleet Regatta at Vannes Apr. 8 to 18—Flower Show at Lausanne 
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Jean Barois recently received the prize of 
the Louis-Delaprée Foundation which is 
awarded annually by the great French news- 
paper, “Paris-Soir,” for a remarkable jour- 
nalistic achievement. Disguised as a Moslem, 
Jean Barois risked his life in order to visit 
and describe the forbidden holy cities of 
Arabia. In the following article he writes 
of his experiences in Mecca and in the most 
zealously guarded sanctuary in all Islam. 

If an infidel is discovered in Mecca he will 
either be torn to pieces by the crowd or 
hanged without trial by the government. 
It is true that a Christian may become a con- 
vert to Mohammedanism. The convert, how- 
ever, may not visit Mecca until he has spent 
three years at the seaport of Jidda under the 
constant supervision of the police who spy 
upon his weaknesses, watch the food he eats 
and even count the number of times he prays. 

Thanks to his audacity and the aid of the 
Mohammedan, Hadj Brahim, Jean Barois 
succeeded in eluding the vigilance of the 
police at Jidda. When he reached Mecca, 
the city was thronged with more than fifty 
thousand pilgrims from all corners of the 
globe—EniroriaL Nore 


WE arrived exhausted, thirsty and dusty, 
our mouths and eyes full of sand. How- 
ever, nothing matters except the mag- 
nificent reality that we are at last in Mecca. 

I still do not know by what feat I reached 
here nor by what other feat I shall leave. 
I do not want to know. Hadj Brahim 
got me through: we cleared the gate of 
Jidda and the successive controls. I shall 
trust him for the rest—him and Providence. 

It is one o’clock in the morning. We 
left our meager baggage in a house where 
other pilgrims are staying, but Hadj Bra- 
him takes me outside at once. We find our- 
selves in the midst of a thick crowd. Some 
are running, others are walking, all are 


ON THE ROAD TO SALVATION 


Despite the motor cars and motor buses 

which now run between Mecca and the sea- 

port of Jidda, many pilgrims still travel by 

camel. On the backs of some of the camels 

are balanced crude litters in each of which 

two pilgrims may ride protected from the 
burning sun. 


By JEAN BAROIS 


Translated from the French by Mary Parker 


praying in a loud voice, screaming as if 
to make themselves better heard by God. 
Pushing our way through the crowd, we 
find ourselves in front of a door. We take 
off the sandals which are attached to our 
feet by bands of leather which separate 
the great toe from the others. 

And we enter the most inviolable, the 
most sacred Mosque in all Islam. 

I find myself in a large hall completely 
full of seated or prostrate bodies. I stride 
over the bowed figures, foreheads touch- 
ing the ground, hands and feet flat against 
the floor. For twenty yards | advance 
thus. 

Finally the heaven is above us, a pale 
sky bathed in lights which shine out from 
the temple. My feet strike little stones, 
then a pavement. I am almost supported by 
the multitude and I cling to Hadj Brahim 
as to a rock of salvation. We advance 
painfully. I again feel the pavement under 
my feet. Everything is brilliant with lights. 

Suddenly, just as we are taking two 
steps more, I feel myself being carried 
away by an irresistible current which takes 


INFIDEL IN FORBIDDEN MECCA 


us with it in its strident and frenzied 
course. 

A motawif—or religious guide—recites 
the ritual invocations which are repeated by 
the crowd, and which I have learned by 
heart. 

I repeat the words so full of mystery for 
me and I turn, now walking, now running, 
my feet crushed, held upright by this living 
column of human beings possessed by 
faith. Seven times we circle from right to 
left and each time we get a little nearer the 
Kaaba. For the Kaaba is the center of 
this magic circle. 

The Kaaba, a cube of stone in a black 
cover, blacker than night, stands in the cen- 
ter of the courtyard of the Mosque. 

The pushing becomes more frenzied. It 
is a panic, a crush, the subway at rush 
hours multiplied by five. I am pushed for- 
ward, then thrown back again. 

Two soldiers, with a small pair of tongs, 
lift the black cover from one corner of the 
Kaaba. Around them the crowd surges 
and suffocates. I suddenly understand why. 
I have just seen, encased in a sort of gleam- 


Oscar Marcus from Black Star 
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THE GREAT MOSQUE AT MECCA 


European Pictt 


Within the courtyard of the Haram—‘“the sacred and inviolable temple”—stands the Kaaba, a square structure draped in heavy black cloth toward 

which Moslems the world over turn their heads whenever they pray. To reach the Kaaba and gain remission of their sins, Moslems will suffer almost in- 

credible hardships. At certain times of the year the courtyard of the Haram is jammed with thousands of pilgrims making the seven-fold circuit of the 
Kaaba, reciting verses of the Koran, drinking the holy waters of Zem-Zem and kissing the objects of their fanatical veneration. 


ing silver pavilion, the Black Stone. The 
Black Stone, the ultimate goal of the pil- 
grimage. It is to touch it that all are come 
here as I have, from all the countries of 
the world. It is the magic stone which 
washes away all sins. 

It is slightly concave, with a crease in 
the center. Hundreds of millions of fore- 
heads have for centuries touched it and 
polished it. Scholars will tell you that it is 
of aerolithic origin. Thus science does not 
contest the legend of the heavenly origin 
of the miraculous token brought by the 
Angel Gabriel to Abraham, when he was 
building the Kaaba. 


The two Ikhwans, the soldiers of Ibn 
Sa’ud, try to temper the delirious ardor oi 
the pilgrims. They tap with their switches 
the heads which lean too long over the 
Stone, the hands which clutch the black 
cloth. 

For five minutes—and it is a long five 
minutes—crushed, twisted, beaten, my linen 
almost torn from me, my feet trod on, 
my ribs almost smashed in, I am the flux 
and the reflux; I advance, I recede. A 
single man separates me from the Kaaba; 
then suddenly I find myself five yards away. 
I shall never get there. I am going to lose 
Hadj Brahim; we cling to each other until 


our atms are almost broken but I feel his 
hold slipping. It is a frightful sensation. 
Alone I am lost, incapable of finding again 
the house where we are staying. I am hold- 
ing him by the tips of his fingers only. A 
movement of the crowd throws us together 
again into the moving circle which goes 
round and round and carries us far from 
the Black Stone. 

I feel myself overcome by a sort of diz- 
ziness, drunkenness. Without transition I 
have plunged into this fantastic atmosphere 
of fanatical faith. Scarcely is Mecca 
opened to me than I have been thrown 
into this immense courtyard with stars for 


a ceiling, in the midst of which, under its 
mourning veil, is the holy Kaaba. I have 
cried with the others; I have walked, run, 
revolved in the mystic circle. I am drunk 
as if on strong wine. 

As we pass, someone passes us bowls 
of Zem-Zem water. We must drink. 

Zem-Zem is the miraculous spring which 
gushes up in the court of the Mosque, a 
spring whose water assuages; it is the 
well of Hagar. 

How many painters have depicted the 
scene! Hagar, wife of Abraham, banished 
with her son Ishmael, left for the “sterile 
valley.” Sterile valley, desolate valley, 
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AN INDIAN PRINCESS COMES TO THE HOLY CITY 


A wealthy and aging woman, this Indian princess comes to Mecca clad entirely in yellow silk. 

She is one among many other female pilgrims, all of them covered from head to foot, with their 

faces concealed by heavy veils or masks of woven straw in which there is a small movable 
or transparent shutter. 


whose scene has not changed, where not a 
tree lives, valley without birds, without 
water, without life. 

Ishmael, exhausted, falls on the sand. 
Hagar looks for the saving water, a trav- 
eler who might help her, a blade of grass. 
She runs between the two hills of Sapha 
and Meroua. She goes from one to the 
other, scanning the horizon. Nothing. 
Seven times she runs thus. Time presses. 
Devouring thirst burns the child... . She 
runs. . . . Desperately she returns to the 
place where Ishmael lay almost lifeless. 

And the miracle happened. The Angel 
Gabriel caused a spring to gush forth near 


them. The fresh water mounted like a 
geyser, wetting the sand. 

“Zem-Zem!” cried Agar. 
Enough!” 

The water fell back, obedient; and today 
the gushing spring is a well which is never 
empty. It is the sacred water of Arabia. 
The faithful drink it; they anoint them- 
selves with it; they put it in bottles which 
they carry to the ends of the earth. And 
the spring is inexhaustible. 

And as if it were not enough that Mecca 
should drain its life, Medina claims its 
share five hundred kilometers away and 
one of its wells, so they say, is connected 


“Enough ! 
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THE AUTOMOBILE SERVES 
THE PROPHET 


The pilgrims at Jidda who can afford a place 
in one of the crowded buses cover the last 
stage of their journey to Mecca in about two 
hours.. By camel the same trip would take 
them nearly two days. At the left one of the 
more learned pilgrims studies the Koran, 
the sacred book of Islam, in which are set 
down the revelations Mohammed received 
directly from God. 


with Zem-Zem by mysterious hidden chan- 
nels. 

We cross the courtyard of the Mosque, 
the galleries supported by slender columns. 
I am dead with fatigue. Shall I find a 
bed, a pallet of straw, anything at all to 
stretch out on? 

No. Hadj Brahim takes me by the arm. 
It is not over. We find the floating current 
which we crossed a moment ago and, as 
around the Kaaba, we are seized, dragged 
along with it... 

In front of the Mosque the pilgrims are 
leaping as they take up in chorus the litanies 
spoken by the motawifs. We follow. We 
arrive at some steps, at the top of which is 
a wall. Brief pause; time to cry once more 
that there is no God but God and Moham- 
med is his prophet. Then we leave in the 
opposite direction, following a broad cov- 
ered street, bordered with closed shops. 

In front of us, behind us, beside us 
march groups scanning the holy scriptures. 
All are naked beneath their ihrams, the 
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regulation costume of pilgrims. All races 
are intermingled. They rush on like an 
irresistible mountain torrent, brushing aside 
everything in their passage. Finally we 
arrive at another wall which closes the 
street. Again a brief pause and we start 
off again in the other direction. These two 
walls. are Sapha and Meroua, the hills 
bearing witness to the distraught course of 
Hagar. And seven times, like her, we go 
from one to the other. 

The wealthy sick are stretched out on 
litters borne by hand. Other infirm pil- 
grims are carried upon young shoulders. 

A short time ago one could distinguish 
in the shadows of the sacred way only white 
and black silhouettes, but before we have 
completed the seven labors dawn has 
broken. Pale daylight reveals rude, elon- 
gated forms enveloped from head to foot 
in linen. 

Is an epidemic ravaging the town and 
are these the dead laid out on the streets? 

No. These rigid bodies, stretched out 
no matter where and everywhere, some on 
rattan beds, others in the gutters or in the 
middle of the streets, are merely pilgrims 
without a place to stay. They are rolled up 
and hermetically sealed in a rug. They 
sleep in the midst of the tumult, immoy- 
able as the dead, sheltered from the mos- 
“quitoes. 

We have followed the course of Hagar 
according to the ritual. Hadj Brahim then 
leads me toward the Mosque. Are we going 
to make the tour of the Kaaba seven times 
again? . No, we pass in front of it and take 
a little street lined with chegdefs and find 
the house where we are staying. 

Everything is confused as in a fever 
dream. I am weary but sleep does not 
come. Finally, at the end of an hour or a 
century—TI don’t know which—I feel that 
fatigue has overcome the final leaping of 
my nerves. I go to sleep. 

Alas! the pallet on which I am stretched 
is not protected by a mosquito net and I am 
not yet accustomed to sleep sealed up in a 
rug. This first sleep for which I was long- 
ing was a hope which I must defer. If 
I were alone in the room I might have 
permitted myself to kill a few of these cruel 
insects. But the noise might awaken the 
native sleepers. At Mecca, the Holy City, 
nothing is killed, not even mosquitoes. 

In the morning we pack our baggage. It 
is quickly done: a little valise and an um- 
brella, the indispensable umbrella without 
which the sun would burn us up. 

Our motawif conducts us to another lodg- 
ing where we are to meet some Turks from 
Istanbul. We were yesterday with pilgrims 
from Anatolia who are of simpler and 
cruder habits. 

The motawifs are the great entrepreneurs 
of Mecca. They meet the pilgrim at Jidda 
upon his descent from the boat. From that 
moment they take charge, according to his 
means, of transporting him, lodging him, 


Oscar Marcus from Black Star 


ARRIVALS FROM INDIA 


India with its vast population of over seventy- 
seven million Moslems sends thousands of 
pilgrims annually to the sacred shrine at 
Mecea. Yet the Indian Moslems form only 
a small proportion of the far-flung empire 
of the Prophet with. its population of 
approximately 250,000,000. 


feeding him and teaching him whatever he 
is ignorant of in the rites of Islam. 

Ours had deemed that we would be bet- 
ter off with people from a city. 

We pass before the Gate of the Birth 
of Ali. Little shops sleep in the noonday 
sun. Caravans are still arriving, covered 
with dust, balancing their chegdefs. We 
take a somber impasse, damp, black as the 
entrance to a cellar, where the camels are 
chewing dried grass plaited as was formerly 
the hair of the blond Rhine maidens. 

Where are we going? In what obscure 
pestilence shall I have to pass these four 
days which separate us from the trip to 


At the corners of the Haram rise slender 

minarets no two of which are alike. To 

build this great mosque in the eighth century 

the Caliph Madhi brought costly pillars from 
as far away as Syria and Egypt. 
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Jean Barois 


TRANSPORTING A SICK PILGRIM 


Under the greatest difficulties many aging and infirm pilgrims make the journey to Mecca 
from many distant parts of the world. Should these pilgrims die in the holy city there are no 
lamentations, for they are assured of eternal paradise. 


Minen which is our next destination? 

A stair opens at last before us. We 
mount the rude stone steps. I do not count 
the flights. And suddenly, marvel of mar- 
vels, a rose is born. 

I find myself in an apartment of the 
purest Arab style. The walls are decorated 
with multicolored mosaics and the ceilings 
are of carved cedar. A door opens on a 
terrace bathed in light, another on a white- 
washed room where tanks of water permit 
one to bathe. another finally on a dim room. 

The windows have two kinds of frames, 
one for glass, the other for sliding shut- 
ters. The walls are more than a yard thick. 
All around the largest room are divans cov- 
ered with thick tapestry which serve as 
beds as well. 

But what is most unexpected is the view 
which stretches from the windows. 
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This house is one of those within the pre- 
cincts of the Mosque. The eye looks down 
into the vast rectangle of a hundred and 
twenty arcades in the middle of which is 
the holy Kaaba. 

For four days and five nights I am going 
to see the Sanctuary live. 

And what is better, said Hadj Brahim, 
is that from here we can say our prayers 
without budging. 

Mecca is wedged in between the hills. 
Two dismantled forts dominate it—two 
forts built by the Turks. The Mosque is 
at the foot of Djebel Kobeis where Adam 
was, buried. This is why Mecca is the 
most ancient town in the world. In the 
course of the ages, it has born several 
names and was called the “mother of cities” 
—QOum el Korat. 

The Mosque is walled in by houses. It 


is only slightly open on the side of Sapha 
and Meroua, the sacred way which borders 
it on the south and whose gates of painted 
brick may be seen from it. 

The houses, therefore, surround it and 
dominate it. They cling to the slopes of 
Jehad Allah. They are the color of rocks 
burned by the sun. ; 

Better than that night when, seized by 
a frenzied dizziness, I could look at nothing 
calmly, I can now contemplate at my ease 


_the spectacle which no infidel is supposed 
to see. 


The arcades which run around the 
Haram, three tiers deep, carry on their 
pediments the name of Allah on a green 
disk. They are each surmounted by a 
little dome and a cone. 

At each corner, a slim minaret rises like 
a hypodermic needle. No two are alike. 
Furthermore, three other minarets point 
toward the heavens, two at the Gate of 
Ziiara and another between the Gates of 
El Salam and of the Prophet. 

The courtyard is about 180 meters by 
120. It is open to the sky. The galleries 
are about twenty meters deep. 

In the center is the Kaaba, the house of 
God, and the Koran teaches that exactly 
above it, in Heaven, is the “visited temple” 
—the House of the Adoration, where 
seventy thousand angels come every day 
to say their prayers. The Kaaba is a cube 
of about ten meters on a side, a cube of 
somber stone, irregular and placed on a 
pedestal of granite at a slight angle. 

A black “carpet” covers it, with a band of 
letters of gold around the center—those 
beautiful Arab letters which transcribe so 
harmoniously the verses of the Koran. 

Years ago the virgins of Cairo embroi- 
dered it, and a caravan brought it from 
Egypt with other treasures. It was the 
Mahmal, the offering from the country of 
the Pharoahs, which by the richness of its 
gold and precious stones, its tapestry and 

(Continued on page 42) 


Jidda, on the Red Sea, only fifty-five miles 
from Mecca, is the most convenient gateway 
to the holy city. Many pilgrims, however, 
come via Medina two hundred miles north, 
the birthplace of the Prophet and the termi- 
nus of the Hedjaz railroad from Damascus. 
Motor buses for pilgrims also run to Medina 
from Nejef near Baghdad, a desert journey 
of about six hundred miles. As many as 
150,000 pilgrims visit Mecca annually. 


MEDITERRANEAN H 
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IN THE HEART OF LUXEMBOURG 


Viaden on the River Our is one among many beautiful old towns whose history reaches back to 
the fourteenth century when Luxembourg was made an independent duchy by Charles IV. At 
the right is one of the wayside shrines, many of which date from the Middle Ages. 


THE SERENEST COUNTRY IN EUROPE 


By MARC T. GREEN 


LUXEMBOURG, last of the independent 
Grand Duchies, a tiny country about the 
size of Rhode Island, is today a rock of 
political stability and economic security 
amidst the shifting sands of perturbed Eu- 
rope. It lies peacefully tucked away in a 
corner between Germany, France and Bel- 
gium, less than a thousand square miles 
in area, with a population of three hundred 


thousand. is fortunate land is without 
problems of unemployment, illiteracy or 
shaky finance. 

Luxembourg is so contented a little 
country that you seem to feel serenity in the 
very atmosphere as soon as you walk out 
of the station into the broad plaza of the 
capital. If it happens to be on a Sunday 
afternoon you find a good deal of the capi- 
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Ewing Galloway, Lens and Letters 
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SOLDIERS OF THE DUCHY 


W. Seldow from Black Star 


The soldiers of Luxembourg’s miniature army of 250 men are not trained for war but for work as policemen, postmen, customs house officers and foresters. 


Vhey serve three years as soldiers and spend one year in studying. 


tal’s sixty thousand population at the tables 
in front of the cafés. The Luxembourger 
likes a reasonable amount of gaiety, res- 
taurants lively with song and dance, good 
things to eat and drink. He has the money 
to pay for them all for he gets a good liv- 
ing wage, and the cost of living in the 
Duchy is not high. Belgian and Luxem- 
bourg money are interchangeable because 
there is a customs union between the two 
countries and therefore free traffic. But 
when the Belgian franc was devaluated 
thirty-five per cent a few years ago, that 
of Luxembourg yielded only ten. So for 
the American dollar you get today about 
twenty-three Luxembourg francs, and if 
you find the cost of things a little more 
than in very inexpensive Belgium, you 
won't be long in deciding that the Grand 
Duchy is good value in every way. 

The tide of European history has surged 
about little Luxembourg ever since Roman 
days. Huns and Goths battled across these 
rich meadows and through these Swiss- 
like valleys and glens, and when the latter 
allied themselves with Rome, or rather com- 


pelled an accord, the combined armies 
awaited Attila at Chalons-sur-Marne while 
he came through Luxembourg and_ en- 
camped at a place said to have been the 
site of the charming little medieval village 
of Eittelbruch, or “‘Attila’s Bridge.” 

So goes the legend anyway, and all 
around you rise hills crowned with the re- 
mains of feudal strongholds, sometimes 
castles still intact and occupied by families 
whose residence has been unbroken for cen- 
turies, and grim mountain fortresses like 
those of Bavaria and on the Rhine. Along 
the Belgian frontier are many medieval 
strongholds, and one of these, the famed 
Clerf Castle, towers somberly above 
Clervaux, one of the most picturesque small 
towns in Europe, a place that is an outdoor 
museum of ancient architecture and man- 
ners rather than a modern community. 

But Luxembourg as a whole is a kind 
of epitome of the scenic as well as the ar- 
chitectural interest of the Continent. The 
capital itself, built in an age when every 
man’s home had to be his castle in a defi- 
nitely defensive sense, was meant to be 


Lens and Letters 
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impregnable to attack and for centuries it 
was. On three sides of it cliffs forming a 
natural citadel rise hundreds of feet sheer 
from the winding rivers below. Everywhere 
are the remains of the fortifications that 
made these cliffs impossible of successful as- 
sault on at least three fronts. The fourth 
faces the open plain which, richly-produc- 
tive, stretches away to the southwest. 

Here once stood walls high and_ thick, 
making the Duchy’s capital a true Gibral- 
tar of the north. The massive fortifications 
rose in tiers, strengthened and surmounted 
by towers and bastions, full of chambers 
and subterranean passages and old dun- 
geons. The somberness of it all has been 
softened by time which has draped the 
crumbling masonry with foliage and vines, 
and implanted trees and shrubbery in 
cracks and interstices along the parapets 
and in the gray old walls. 

But, surrounded as it is by Continental 
discord and apprehension, facing on every 
hand nations which glare hostilely at one 
another, Luxembourg’s neutrality is guar- 
anteed. It is protected from any aggressor 
subscribing to the League of Nations Coy- 
enant; it has an arbitration treaty with 
the United States; and it is as secure as 
anything can be in days like these. 

The idea may suggest itself to you that 
that is not very secure and no more it is. 
Yet it seems that few people in the Grand 
Duchy have any distrust of their neighbors 
or thought of aggression. True, in 1914 


The scenery in Luxembourg varies from the 
rich meadows and pasturelands of the north 
which produce some of Europe’s best cheese 
and butter to the mountainous and forested 
region of the southeast which resemble parts 
of Switzerland. The inhabitants are of the 
Teutonic race and speak a German dialect, 
although the official language is French. 
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the Germans occupied the capital. Luxem- 
bourg had an “army” of a few hundred 
then, as now, and it marched out against 
the foe in order to offer a technical resis- 
tance by way of protest. Then it withdrew 
and the Germans came in and camped in the 
little stronghold of the ages. 

But, as you are told today, the Ger- 
mans harmed nothing and no one and paid 
well for whatever they used. On the other 
hand, French airplanes did much damage 
to Luxembourg by coming several times 
and dropping bombs with the vague idea 
of hitting a German. The Luxembourgers 
did not take kindly to that and protested, 
but in vain. 

You find them, then, except along the 
French boundary, rather more inclined to 
friendliness . with Germany than with 
France. But that does not mean a tolerant 
view of political authoritarianism. Nothing 
is further from the thoughts of the inde- 
pendent Luxembourgers. Their beautiful 
and gracious Grand Duchess, Her Royal 
Highness Charlotte of Nassau, with her 
consort, Prince Felix of Bourbon-Parma, 
is greatly beloved of the Luxembourgers, 
and since the abdication of ‘her sister Ger- 
trude in 1919 she has reigned over the 
little Duchy to the entire satisfaction of 
everybody. 


THE GRAND DUCHESS CHARLOTTE 


The Grand Duchess Charlotte who has ruled Luxembourg since 1919 is married to Prince Felix 
of Bourbon-Parma, brother of the ex-Empress Zita of Austria. The latter’s son, Otto,the pretender 
to the Austrian throne, was educated in Luxembourg at the abbey of St. Maurice near Clervaux. 


More than seventy years ago the Euro- 
pean powers signed in London a conven- 
tion guaranteeing forever the independence 
of Luxembourg and the one time that 
agreement has been violated was when the 
Germans entered the capital in 1914. 
Founded in the tenth century, Luxembourg 


ON THE BATTLEMENTS OF THE CAPITAL 


was an autonomous city for five hundred 

years, in fact until it fell to Philip of Bur- 

gundy. From then until 1815 the whole 

Duchy, considerably larger territorially than 

today, was successively in the possession 

of Burgundy, Spain, France, Spain again, 
(Continued on page 54) 


The older sections of the City of Luxembourg are situated on a rocky plateau bounded on three sides by abrupt precipices. A fortified city since the tenth 
century, Luxembourg was besieged many times during the turbulent centuries that followed. At various times it has belonged to Burgundy, Germany, 


Spain, Austria and France. 


Lens and Lette 


Not far away from the Gingerbread Fair are the magnificent buildings of the Paris 

International Exposition which line the Seine. But the Gingerbread Fair is not unduly 

impressed: it serves its modest purpose and continues, as it has for many generations, 

to contribute to the gaiety of the life of the average Parisian. At the lower right 

gingerbread pigs are on sale. The purchaser may have his name inscribed on his pig 

in sugar icing; or, if he prefers a bit of time-worn humor, he may choose such legends 
as “To my mother-in-law,” o my conciérge” and “To my dear teacher.” 
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A CHALLENGE TO ALL 
COMERS 


A portly barker invites all 
amateurs to compete in 
boxing and_ wrestling 
bouts. Those who are suf- 
ficiently courageous may 
try their skill with such 
veterans as Raoul of the 
North, Marius the Gentle- 
man, Joe the Strangler 
and the Giant of Flanders. 


A DAY AT THE 
GINGERBREAD FAIR 


Photographs by Schall from Pix 


Tue Gingerbread Fair which opens during Easter Week is not a spectacu- 
lar event by American standards. There are none of those amazing 
mechanical contrivances which provide super-thrills at our amusement parks, 
and the entertainments are by no means sophisticated. Still the fair is part 
of the tradition of Fétes Foraines that reaches back to the lusty and ribald 
Paris of the Middle Ages, and it never fails to attract an enthusiastic crowd. 
In addition to the varieties of gingerbread from which the fair takes its name 
many other delicacies are sold. You may buy barley sugar from Orléans, 
the peppermint candy known as “foolishness” from Cambrai, the nutty 
berlingots made while you wait and any number of other delicacies, as well 
as toys, gimcracks and gadgets of all sorts. As for the entertainments, they 
are the venerable favorites of small circuses and fairs the world over. 


STEEPLEJACKS 


AS trains pass through the majestic 
canyons: of the Rockies, travelers are 
breathless with wonder as they look up at 
the precipitous cliffs towering high above 
them. But what might happen if one of 
those overhanging ledges of rocks broke 
loose and came crashing down into the 
canyon? It is not difficult to imagine the 
result. That trains are not buried beneath 
avalanches of stone, and bridges and road- 
beds destroyed is due to the perilous work 
of a race of human spiders who are known 
as “highscalers.” Using long-spun lines of 
rope and steel very much as a mistress 
spider uses her web, they trim and mani- 
cure the mountain corridors of the West. 

Still more important, however, is the 
work the highscalers do on the construc- 
tion of great hydroelectric and _ irriga- 
tion projects. At Boulder Dam, at the 
Grand Coulee, at the Parker Dam and 
many other places hundreds of highscalers 
have worked or are working. And in their 
work scores have been killed. Obviously the 
highscalers earn the salaries of from ten 
to twenty dollars a day for which they 
gamble their lives. 

The leveling of the mountains through 
the age-long erosive processes goes on 


By KHYBER FORRESTER 


With illustrations by the author 


whether or not man elects to web the moun- 
tain regions with highway and railroad. 
From the beginning of time mountains have 
been tumbling. The technique, in defense 
of man’s highways and railroads, is to make 
them tumble when no traffic is passing, 
clear away the debris and present a smooth 
passage to all comers. 

So, as you contemplate the wonders 
of mountain canyon passages, look up! 
There, far above, you may dimly dis- 
cern the lines of steel rope which have 
been rigged preparatory to an operation 
which may claim the lives of men, but 
not yours. 

The highscalers wear safety belts 
similar to those worn by telegraph and 
telephone linemen and by window 
cleaners on the skyscrapers of New 
York. To these belts are attached tested 
hempen ropes, the other ends of which 
move along a steel rope suspended from 
peak to peak. 

The highscaiers pry hundred-ton 
rocks loose when they can. Otherwise, 
they dynamite. Ledges which have been 
undermined by the natural erosive proc- 
esses and which may break loose at any 
time, are forced to leave their high 


HIGHSCALERS AT WORK 


The highscaler is the unsung hero of the mighty hydroelectric and irrigation projects which are 

transforming the West. At the Grand Coulee, the largest power station in the world; at the 

new Parker Dam which will provide water for twelve California cities; at numerous other 

projects they risk their lives daily so that power houses, intake towers, abutments, switching 
stations and colossal reservoirs may be built. 


OF THE MOUNTAINS 


perches when man’s requirements com- 
mand. 

Before any of the many recent private 
and government mountain dams and 
power houses could, or can, be built, the 
highscalers move in and “safety” the area 

(Continued on page 58) 


CLINGING TO THE EDGE OF 
THE ABYSS 


Supported by a rope reaching to the top of 
the cliff this highscaler is drilling for a 
dynamite charge in a rock rotten from ero- 
sion. The removal of rocks and ledges which 
threaten life is one of the highscaler’s most 
important and most hazardous tasks. 


WORKING 
HE DRILLS 


undreds of 
eet below these 
ighscalers 
inds a moun- 
in road which 
ust be  pro- 
ected from the 
anger of an 
roding cliff. 
ach man has a 
empen rope at- 
ached to his 
afety belt, but 
espite all pre- 
autions danger 
lways threatens. 
hese men are 
orking one 
bove the other 
mid _ treacher- 
us rocks which 
nay break loose 
nd fall at any 
moment. 


From miles around Kirghiz tribesmen ride to the wedding of a fellow tribesman. 


ALL HONOR TO THE BRIDE AND GROOM 


On these festive occasions many sheep are slaughtered and the bibulous 


guests consume innumerable colt skins: of the half-intoxicating mare’s milk, or kumiss, about which Marco Polo wrote seven centuries ago. In the dis- 
tance are the tethered foals; twice a day the mares come in to give suck to their young. 


THE NOMADS REBEL IN CHINESE TURKESTAN 


SINKIANG, or Chinese Turkestan, is 
the most remote of the four outer prov- 
inces of the old Chinese Empire. It lies 
between Tibet and Outer Mongolia and is 
bordered on the south and west by Kash- 
mir, Afghanistan and Soviet Turkestan. 

Steppes, mountains and deserts have for 
centuries isolated this province from the 
emporiums of life and commerce; genera- 
tions of Sinkiang governors have followed 
the stifling Manchu colonial policy which 
consisted in collecting the taxes, keeping 
the peace and discouraging whatever is 
new. As a result Chinese Turkestan has 
come down to the twentieth century essen- 
tially medieval in life and thought. 

But in 1934 a new era began in the prov- 
ince. Unable to get support from the 
harassed Nanking regime, the Sinkiang 
government tottered and finally collapsed. 
In its place has arisen a coalition group 
which still acknowledges at least nominal 
allegiance to Nanking, but which is also 
working in close cooperation with Russia 
and is actively experimenting with Soviet 
methods in an effort to develop and mod- 
ernize the province. 

The _ transition 


from a _ conservative 
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By EDWARD STEVENSON MURRAY 


With photographs by the author 


Chinese to an ostensibly independent coali- 
tion government came while I was spend- 
ing nine months in Kuldja—one of the four 
main cities of Chinese Turkestan. I jour- 
neyed there in November 1933 to settle 
down as the guest of a Tatar merchant 
whose son had been my student in Robert 
College in Istanbul, Turkey. I had just 
begun some work in translating Turko- 
Tataric dialects when I was suddenly 
caught in the vortex of the revolution; this 
was followed by a series of social innova- 
tions which began to change markedly the 
complexion and outlook of Sinkiang, 

Soon after my arrival in Chinese Turk- 
estan I had heard rumors of a rebellion in 
Urumchi, the capital of the province. But 
it was on New Year’s Day 1934 that the 
storm finally broke in quiet Kuldja. When 
I rode into the bazaar that morning every- 
one was buzzing with the news. The night 
before the Kuldja army, in secret league 
with the new revolutionary government in 
Urumchi, had risen up and ousted the 
governor, Chang Pei-Yuan, from office. 
Chang had then fittingly and accommodat- 
ingly committed suicide. 

A week later a new governor from 


Urumchi arrived in Kuldja amid a fanfare 
of bugles and drums. He called a convoca- 
tion at which he said in substance: we are 
an entirely new coalition government made 
up of all the nationalities in Sinkiang. To 
Nanking we acknowledge allegiance; to the 


Turkis, Hindus, Mongols and Chinese in- 
habit the remote province of Sinkiang, a 
region nearly five times the size of Texas 
with about a third the number of inhabitants. 
Since 1934 Sinkiang has been to an increas- 
ing extent under the influence of the Soviet 
Union. In the present Far Eastern crisis 
Sinkiang, like Outer Mongolia, is of con- 
siderable strategical importance. 


James L.. Montag 
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SERVANTS OF A CHIEFTAIN 


Ahmet and his wife, Shefic, are the servants of a Kirghiz chieftain, and like most Kirghiz 

servants they are treated as though they were members of the family. One of Ahmet’s chief 

duties is to accompany his master on visits to distant yurts and to take him in hand should he 
drink excessively of the potent araki of the Mongols. 


Soviets we are bound in friendship. We 
can bring a new era of peace and prosperity 
if all will give us cooperation and support. 
Together we can modernize our province, 
show the people how to read and write and 
make it possible for each man to have all 
the wheat he needs. 

The people of Kuldja listened to the new 
governor with camouflaged indifference. It 
seems that they remembered hearing 
speeches by former incoming governors. 
Those rulers too had made attractive prom- 
ises at first but had subsequently proceeded 
to issue new paper money, collect the taxes 
for several years in advance, and then 
began importuning their superior in Urum- 
chi to send them to a new district which 
they could exploit. So the populace went 
back to work wondering how much trouble 
this coalition government—whatever that 
meant—would cause and how long it would 
last. 

A test was made of the new government 
before the week was out and before it 
could receive armed reinforcements from 


HOUSEHOLD TASK 


This Kazak woman is weaving the woolen 
strip used to tie the felt pieces onto the 
frame of the yurt. But this is only one 
among the many tasks which nomad wives 
must perform: in addition to the ordinary 
domestic jobs they must dismantle the 
yurts, milk the goats and cows, catch and 
saddle the horses and hold the stirrup 
while their master mounts. 
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its headquarters in Urumchi. For many 
months a free-lance general, Ma Chung- 
Yiu, with an army of Kansu Tunghans had 
been carrying on guerrilla warfare in east- 
ern Sinkiang. Japan was reputedly financing 
this group, for some of their guns and am- 
munition boxes which had fallen into 
government hands had carried Japanese 
trademarks, 

On a cold mid-January night general Ma 
and his ragged horde of Tunghans swooped 
down out of the Tien Shan passes into 
Kuldja. Before the townsfolk awoke to 
defend themselves three-fourths of the city 


FOR HER TROUSSEAU 


A Kirghiz girl’s skill in embroidery is one 

indication of her desirability as a bride. In 

the background is a Kirghiz matron with a 
headdress made of yards of white cloth. 


was overwhelmed. Hundreds of White 
Russian men were knifed in their beds; 
their wives and daughters were dragged off 
to entertain the victors in the traditional 
Genghis Khanian fashion. The town was 
sacked; everything of value ferreted out, 
stuffed into bags and tied to Tunghan 
saddles in readiness for flight. 

Only the craze for plunder and the mad- 
ness of the bacchanalian orgies that night 
diverted the Tunghans from complete 
despoliation of the city. In the darkness 
and confusion our Tatar section was over- 
looked, and to this, hundreds of women and 


children fled for refuge. By dawn the four 
hundred soldiers of the coalition govern- 
ment had piled up barricades, sent two 
riders north toward Urumchi for aid, and 
prepared to fight off four thousand 
Tunghans. 

For five days the Tunghans caroused and 
looted in the city. They toyed with our 
feeble defense and amused themselves with 
their first plunder while waiting for an 
auspicious moment to pounce on us. Then 
in the depths of the fifth night came a blare 
of cannon from the north. A hail of mis- 
siles zoomed over our heads to crash into 
the Tunghan quarters beyond. A veritable 
wall of flame in the northern sky heralded 
the arrival of coalition reinforcements from 
Urumchi. 

The panic-stricken Tunghans took to 
their horses and vanished in the early dawn. 
Their precipitate retreat must have been a 
miniature Moscow, for reports soon came 
filtering in that the Tien Shan passes were 
black with frozen corpses. 

The Kuldja populace crept back into 
their gutted huts. The dead were buried at 
mass funerals and the townsfolk sought to 
pick up the loose threads of their former 
existence. But there remained an under- 
current of excited expectancy in the bazaar. 
For the coalition government had displayed 
unexpected courage and energy in defense 
and relief of the city. Furthermore, native 
Moslems had been conscripted as soldiers 
and given guns for the first time in remem- 
bered history; there was something auspi- 
ciously unorthodox about the new regime. 

Speculation grew rife in the bazaar. 
Could it be that this coalition government 
was truly a new and powerful regime? 
Was it possible that the rulers really meant 
to carry out some of their promises? No 
one was left long in doubt. The populace 
was dumbfounded by the un-Oriental-like 
haste with which the coalition government 
launched its new program. 

One of the first projects was a new 
school. The city was still under martia! 
law—in fact groups of Tunghan prisoners 
were still being lined up and shot down 
every noon in the market place—when the 
governor called a group of White Russians 


and Tatars and promised them cooperation 
and money as soon as they could present 
plans for a school to include facilities for 
all the nationalities in Kuldja, each to be 
taught in its own tongue. 

I was given a small part in the interesting 
adventure of organizing Kuldja’s first 
school. Throughout the spring, for two 
hours each day, I tutored a Russian girl 
in English; she already had picked up some 
knowledge of the language and so had been 
appointed the head of Kuldja’s high school 
English department. At first I had remon- 
strated with the school committee; with 
half a dozen languages in the province it 
seemed but borrowing trouble unnecessarily 
to add another tongue to the Babel. But 
the committee was adamant; English was 
taught in the schools of Tashkent, Moscow 
and Tientsin; it must be taught in Kuldja 
also. 

The problem of where to get textbooks 
for the pupils kept the polyglot school 
committee up late many nights. The 
Chinese Moslems were finally persuaded 
to abandon the difficult Arabic alphabet 
which they have used for many centuries 
and to use in its place the Latinized alpha- 
bet newly devised for the Turkic tribes of 
Soviet Turkestan. This simplified the book 
question considerably; the committee 
promptly sent off to Tashkent and Moscow 
for publications for the Russians, Mongols, 
Kazaks, Kirghiz, Taranchis and Sarts 
(Uzbeks). Chinese books were ordered 
from Tientsin and arrived in two months 
via the Trans-Siberian through Russia. 

But for one nationality no source of 
textbooks in its own language could be 
found. In and about Kuldja live some one 
hundred thousand Manchurians who mi- 
grated to this remote region soon after the 
Manchus conquered China in the seven- 
teenth century. Within recent years the 
Manchus of Manchuria have nearly all 
come to speak Chinese; as a result the 
Manchus of Sinkiang are practically the 
only Manchu-speaking folk left in the 
world and current books are no longer 
printed in their language. 

Before I left Sinkiang in midsummer the 
rambling adobe school building was all but 
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completed and the children of the city were 
in great excitement over the prospect of 
beginning school in October ; but the school | 
committee was still baffled by the problem 
of how to provide Manchus with Manchu 
textbooks. 

The school project was hardly begun be- 
fore the coalition government fostered 
another innovation—a race mixer. In a 
country where the Chinese rulers had 
always followed the slogan “let sleeping 
dogs lie” a government-planned interracial 
get-together was truly a novelty. Eleven 
nationalities took part in the performance 
which consisted of songs, dances, one-act 
plays, pantomimes and dialogues; in addi- 
tion, each racial group had its own small 
orchestra which displayed an amazing as- 
sortment of Asiatic instruments and sounds. 

Since each nationality had to be given 
equal prominence on the program the 
affair developed into an endurance con- 
test for the audience. It was just sun- 
down when the first singer walked on 
the stage and very nearly dawn before 
the final curtain fell. One Mongol min- 
strel nearly succeeded in filibustering 


NOMAD LUTIST 


Forever on the move in search of fresher 
pastures or a warmer clime, the Kirghiz 
~nomad ‘tlaims all outdoors for his home. 
Having found a temporary resting place, 
this musician sheds his coat, unwinds his 
belt and takes off his shoes before play- 
ing some of the old melodies of his 
people. 
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KIRGHIZ HORSEWOMEN 


Accompanied by a servant, these two Kirghiz matrons are riding to pay a visit to a 


neighboring yurt. 
is always carried on journeys. 


From the saddle of the first rider hangs the leather flask of kumiss that 
In the background are the Tien Shan Mountains as they appear 


from the Tekes Valley. 


the program to death. Warming up to his 
audience he began performing ad libitum; 
no one dared call him off; one after the 
other of the listeners went outside for an 
“intermission.” Finally only the perform- 
er’s kinsmen remained. The nomad ulti- 
mately grew hoarse and retired from 
sheer exhaustion. But such minor 
annoyances were all considered part of 
the evening’s fun. Everyone seemed to 
have a rollicking good time and the 


ditching and by June Kuldja was well on 
the way toward having respectable streets. 

A water system was projected. The 
Kuldja water supply and sewage disposal 
have from time immemorial been combined 


TUNGHAN MERCHANT 


According to their own legends the Tung- 
hans of Sinkiang are half Arab and half 
Chinese. They claim to be descended from a 
band of three thousand Arabs who came cen- 
turies ago as emissaries to the court of the 
great Chinese emperor in Peking. The Tung- 
hans retain the Mohammedan religion but 
they have adopted many Chinese customs. 
As marauders and soldiers they have been 
responsible for much of the recent unrest in 
Sinkiang. 


in one stream which runs through the city 
in numerous sluiceways; one simply boiled 
the water to make it potable. The new 
plan calls for piping in drinking water 
from a nearby mountain. 

An irrigation scheme on the Ili river 
flats had long been hanging fire; that spring 


MOVING A YURT 


The yurt of a nomad may easily be dismantled, packed and moved to new pastures on the 
backs of two or three cows,..[u. this, cas¢.-hawexetea shiek: yrt,ig siprabre be ienan eg vck sie Tee 


_-wnreoilisions with floating islands to total 
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performance was no sooner over thangety” loss. 


the young bloods began practicing uping 
for the next. 


Kuldja’s unspeakable streets were th °f 
next interest of the government. Fasal, 
generations the thoroughfares had be¢@*™ 
acquiring a foot-deep layer of dt°T°SS 
which was ground to a feathery fi 
ness by the great wheels of the oxcag 
When winds blew, clouds of this 
dust swirled aloft to hang over the 
like a pall; during the rainy seal™ 
the streets were converted into av 
of mud along which the horses 
lowed belly deep. 


That spring as soon as the 
had ceased the government hire¢ 


A shipwreck in the heart of Africa is 
a more serious matter than an ocean dis- 
aster. First it means building a new vessel 
in some European shipyard to make sure 
that every part fits. Then she must be 
taken to pieces again and sent to Africa, 
like a gigantic jig-saw puzzle, to be assem- 
bled finally beside the waters where she will 
be used. 

Imagine the African ship-builders’ task 
in the days before railways. Caravans of 
native porters had to transport the hun- 
dreds of parts from coast to lake on their 
heads and shoulders. Forty years ago a 
steamer 104 feet long called the William 


A safety-pin serves as an odd embellishment 
to the pigtail of this young lady in the 
French Cameroons. 


faced with heaps of steel plates, brass and 
copper pipes, sawn timber and machinery, 
a ship dissected and jumbled. No wonder 
the task, from first to last, took five years. 
Old hands in East Africa named the Wil- 
ham Mackinnon the “Emetic,’ for she 
rolled even in calm weather. At about the 
same period the Uganda Government im- 
ported a steamer from which Sir Clement 
Hill and others reported sighting a “sea 
serpent” in the lake. Nowadays you can 
travel by steamer for many hundreds of 
miles round Victoria Nyanza, calling at 
Kabale, where the safaris set out for the 
Mountains of the Moon; at Bukoba and 
the coffee plantations; Mwanza, the pretty 
lake port built by the Germans; and Jinja, 
the source of the Nile. 

Similar difficulties in transporting steam- 
ers overland were experienced by the Bel- 
gians in the Congo. There is one trail from 
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FROM THE CATHEDRAL TOWER AT STRASBOURG 


Most of the venerable buildings in Strasbourg cluster around the 465-foot cathedral tower, one of the highest in Europe. Some of the houses date back 
to the Middle Ages when Strasbourg was a prosperous free imperial city. 


THE INDOMITABLE SPIRIT OF ALSACE 


$¢QUEL BEAU JARDIN!” exclaimed 
Louis XIV when, coming on horseback 
from Zabern, he saw the Alsatian plain 
in all its charm lying before his eyes. 
“What a beautiful garden!’ No better ex- 
pression could be found to describe the Al- 
satian scenery. 

It is a garden indeed, a garden where the 
innumerable moods of nature are united in 
smiling harmony. But it is not too sweet 
a garden, just as the Alsatian wine is not 
too sweet and not too smooth to taste. A 
certain firmness, a light touch of tartness 
characterizes the landscape as well as the 
wine; and the wine as well as the people. 

“You are French,” the French tell the 
Alsatians, “since you form a part of old 
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By MARIANNE HAUSER 


French culture. Following the slope of the 
land, all your roads converge in the Paris 
Basin. In old times they all connected at 
Paris with the highways of Flanders. Your 
railroads, your canals of today follow the 
same routes, pointed out by nature. But 
what is more—for centuries you took part 
in our development. Gotfrit of Strasbourg, 
writing the Alsatian version of Tristan and 
Yseult, followed the tradition of our trou- 
badours. You gave birth to Kléber, our mil- 
itary genius. You fought for the great 
revolution. The Marseillaise was sung first 
in Strasbourg. We are unified in soul and 
history.” 

“You are German,” say the Germans, 
“since you talk a German dialect; and very 


decidedly there is Teutonic blood flowing 
in your veins.” 

The Alsatian listens to both stories and 
shrugs his broad shoulders. He does not 
believe much in Ja gloire, and he believes 
less in racial theories. There he stands and 
looks at the land he ploughed himself and 
the cathedrals and houses his ancestors 
built. “I am myself, first of all”; he thinks, 
“and whoever lets me live as I want and 
be what I am, will be my friend.” 

Such are the thoughts which make him 
turn to France, for the democratic mind, 
the French savoir vivre suit his individu- 
ality better than the stiffness of the Prus- 
sian. Those facts explain his willingness 
and even eagerness to accept French sov- 
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ereignty in the seventeenth century and his 
happy celebration of the reunion with 
France after the end of a great war which 
had caused him so much suffering. 

On the other hand he does not hate the 
Germans. He gets along with them and 
likes them as long as they do not interfere 
with his ideas. He is not one who hates 
excessively ; he is too clever and too demo- 
cratic. However, he is extremely critical 


and ready to complain about everything, 


sometimes to excess. There is a popular 
Alsatian character called D’r Hans im 
Schnokeloch who represents the typical Al- 
satian in all his moods. The song about 


_ him says: 


Dy Hans im Schnokeloch has everything he 

wants. 

And what he has he does not want. 

And what he wants he does not have. 

D’y Hans im Schnokeloch has everything he 

wants... 

Certainly the independence movement in 
present day Alsatian politics is mostly due 
to this capricious state of mind, but the 
little progress it makes shows clearly 
enough that the Alsatian sometimes does 
know what he wants, after all. 

Doubtless his individualism is overem- 
phasized, yet on the other hand it is the very 
core of his strength and charm; just as the 
beauty of his cities is brought to life by 
an odd originality. 

No city gives so good an example of 
this exclusive individualism as Strasbourg. 
Her situation at the outlet of the Zabern 
gap route, near to the Rhine, has made her 
happy and unhappy at the same time. It 
brought her into touch with early Roman 
culture, it made her the “city of roads” 
where, from north and south, east and west, 
medieval art, science and trade met, leaving 
the mark of beauty, wisdom and prosperity 
upon her face. But it also made her the 
victim of endless political quarrels which 
led to bloody wars, to restlessness and dan- 
ger. Strasbourg, “the-wonderful city,” as 
the folk-song calls her, went through 
heaven and hell, but she still remains the 
wonderful city. 

Driving through the green country you 
will see the outline of the cathedral for 
miles before you reach the town, an im- 
pressive silhouette of the steeple rising 
above its gigantic body to the clouds in 
Gothic slenderness; a strange outline, since 
there is only one steeple, though the archi- 
tectural plan of the building clearly called 
for two. 

The unusual shape of this Alsatian 
cathedral did not agree withthe Prussian 
sense of order and discipline; it was con- 
spicuous and much too individual. It 
looked as if the Alsatians had left their 


The canals of Strasbourg add considerably 

to the city’s charm. These waterways, for- 

merly so essential to the city’s commerce, 

connect Strasbourg with the Rhine two 
miles away. 


Syndicat d'Initiatives 
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In few parts of France have the cities and 
villages suffered less from modern influences 
than in Alsace. Despite industrial develop- 
ments agriculture, and particularly vine 
growing, sets the tempo for Alsatian life. 


Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


cathedral in this fragmentary state just to 
be different. So, before the great war, the 
Germans suggested building a second 
steeple and putting an end to this odd 
originality. But the Strasbourgeois refused. 
They declared that they had had their cathe- 
dral this way for five hundred years and 
that they liked it as it was. This attitude 
is characteristically Alsatian and did not 
surprise the Germans. Moreover it shows 
a profound understanding for art and cul- 
ture: the Alsatians were not willing to spoil 


Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


PATTERNS IN RED, BLACK AND WHITE 


On Sundays and holidays the children in the Alsatian villages wear the traditional costume. 

On their heads are large bows made of stiff black silk; their skirts are red and are covered with 

bleached white aprons. The language they speak is a rough-sounding Alemannic dialect curiously 
mixed with French idioms. 


a masterpiece of medieval architecture by 
erecting a second, imitation steeple on its 
sacred torso. So, thanks to their stubborn- 
ness, they saved the cathedral from the evils 
of pre-war art. 

Standing on the roof of the cathedral 
is like standing on the deck of an enormous 


boat, the steeple at the side growing into 
the sky like a huge mast. One looks over 
the roofs of the city and the softly curved 
hills of the Vosges, painted in a faint blue 
on a far horizon, while the wind whistles 
all its changing tunes and rhythms. 

The windy cathedral square is surround- 


Raffius from James Sawders 


ed by Strasbourg’s most graceful buildings: 


there stands the Frauenhaus with its pe- | 


culiar gable, unifying in a delicate style 
the characteristics of Gothic and Renais- 
sance, and not far from it the Palais Rohan 
turns its back to the cathedral, a lovely back 
indeed, for this chateau where Marie An- 
toinette slept her, first sleep on French 
soil is charming from all sides. North of 
the cathedral the Maison Kammerzell 
proudly shows three stories of fifteenth- 
century splendor, rich in woodcarving and 
bull’s-eye windows; a pleasant place both in- 
side and out, for the best Alsatian food is 
served in its gloomy halls. 

In spite of all this architectural rivalry 
the cathedral dominates the square and the 
town, and forms out of the fantastic rich- | 
ness of its sculptures, lines and curves one’ 
homogeneotis and majestic edifice. 

Late in the afternoon when its pink sand- 
stone is lit by vanishing sunlight, the angels, 
the martyrs, apostles, kings and virgins on 
the walls and above the heavy doors be- 
come alive, changing the expression of their 
bodies and faces under the touch of the 
sloping rays. The cathedral in all the 
variety and opulence of its Gothic splendor 
seems almost to breathe, drawing more strik- 
ingly than ever the contrast between its 
romantic animated facade and the powerful 
quietness of its interior. The Gothic nave 
supported by high pillars leads to the ron- 
dure of a Romanesque high altar. No 
sculptures break the line of the pillars, no 
chairs disturb the simplicity of the floor 
which is laid out in square sandstone 
slabs. Unadorned, in dignified silence, the 
nave derives its significance from pure ar- 
chitectural structure. 

Apart from this forceful simplicity there 
is charm and loveliness, captured in the 
colored glass of the arched windows, ex- 
pressed playfully in the astronomic clock, 
and reaching lyrical grace in the Angel’s 
Pillar, where the flowing gowns, the curve 
of the supple bodies and the slender instru- 
ments blend in sheer harmony. 

You may spend many a week exploring 
Strasbourg without feeling tired, for there 
is life all around you: in the old court- 
yards with their wooden balconies, wide 
trees and bubbling fountains; in the bain 
des’ plantes where the frame houses 
are built in the Venetian manner close to 
the river Ill; in the bright bunches of flow- 
ers, sold in the open markets all over the 
city; in the Romanesque church of St. 
Thomas; in the quaint stores and in the 
daily life of the people. 

Every country of the world has its spe- 


THE OLD CITY 


Strasbourg is particularly rich in timbered 

buildings dating from the fifteenth century, 

buildings which symbolize the commercial 

prosperity which the city enjoyed when it 

was able to defend itself against fifty thou- 

sand Armagnacs who invaded Alsace under 
the Dauphin of France in 1445. 
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ALONG THE RIVER ILL 


Two arms of the River JI] form an island 
on which the strongly fortified city of Stras- 
bourg flourished for so many years. It was 
on this island that the Romans established a 
camp which served as a headquarters for the 
legions of the upper Rhine: Many centuries 
later, in 1176, the building of Strasbourg 
Cathedral was begun—the cathedral whose 
single spire dominates the surrounding 
countryside for many miles. 


cial perfume, and in Strasbourg it is a 
certain tang of wine you will smell, a 
genial aroma, merely suggested, a fragrance 
which is typical not only of Strasbourg, 
but of many of the small Alsatian cities. 
No wonder that the winey aroma pre- 
dominates, since there is wine enough grow- 
ing in the fertile country around; a con- 
tinuous strip of vineyards sheltered by the 
ramparts of the Vosges covers the foot- 
hills. The little towns which live and exist 
by their wine trade are full of excitement 
and enthusiasm, for their wine is their be- 
ing, and a good harvest means a safe year. 
Certainly Riquewihr is one of the most 
fascinating little wine cities. Her setting 
is almost dreamlike, because she has so en- 
tirely kept the atmosphere of the Middle 
Ages and modern times have not changed 
her face. The best and most famous Al- 
satian wine grows in her vineyards, a 
sparkling bright wine, known as Riesling, 
and within her walls those old families are 
living, who for centuries have been famous 
wine growers, passing on the secret skill 


(Continued on paget 56) 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN GATEWAY TO THE SUEZ CANAL 


Port Said owes its origin to the Canal which de Lesseps built. 


HOW DE LESSEPS 


THE Suez Canal was the outstanding idea 
of de Lesseps’ life, an idea which was born 
in him when he was very young. This idea 
was his call, and the outward events of his 
life strengthened his purpose as though 
obeying a predestined order. Under the 


Egyptian sky, in which the signs of heaven 


the largest coaling station in the world. 


By PAUL MORAND 


could be seen so much more clearly than 
elsewhere, de Lesseps, three times in suc- 
cession, met his destiny face to face. 

In 1832 Ferdinand de Lesseps, a French 
consular pupil who had been sent to Egypt. 
was detained in Alexandria by a quarantine. 
To occupy him during his enforced leisure 


The Illustrated London News 


Today this youthful Egyptian city has a population of over a hundred thousand and is 


BUILT THE SUEZ CANAL 


at the hospital, some friends lent him the 
report on the possibility of building a canal 
across the Isthmus of Suez which Le Peére 
had written for Bonaparte. De Lesseps was 
immediately enthusiastic. Sending for every 
plan and report obtainable he studied the 
history of Suez and the many projects sug- 
gested whereby the Isthmus could be crossed 
and at one time he had as many as twenty 
plans outspread on the table before him. 
These began with Beylerbey’s and Pope 
Sixtus V’s simple scheme; went on to the 
more detailed projects of Mehemet Ali and 
Girardin, who visualized a Cairo-Suez Canal 
in 1685; continued to the Damietta-Suez 
Canal planned in 1698 by a very intelligent 
man called Monsieur Savary, to the brilliant 
idea of the adventurous Baron de Tott who, 
in 1777, thought of rebuilding Pharaoh’s 
canal, to Monsieur de Volney’s Nile-Red 


ISMAIL PASHA ENTERTAINS 


As part of the festivities with which the 

opening of the Suez Canal was inaugurated 

Ismail Pasha entertained eight hundred guests 

in the open desert. The Empress Eugénie 

of France and representatives from all over 

Europe came to celebrate the completion of 
de Lesseps’ great project. 
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THE FIRST SHIPS TRAVERSE THE CANAL 


The Lllustrated London News 


The day after the inaugural ceremony at Port Said on November 17, 1869, sixty-eight vessels of various nations began the first passage through the Suez 
Canal. Immediately afterward regular traffic began. The great mercantile importance of the Canal is indicated by the fact that it shortened the dis- 
tance from London to Bombay by 5,520 miles, or forty per cent, and the distance from Marseilles to Bombay by 7,122 miles, or fifty-nine per cent. 


Sea Canal project of 1789; and finally to Le 
Pére’s plan for a double canal from Alex- 
andria-Suez and from Peluse-Suez which, 
so this super-optimist believed, could not 
cost more than twenty-five or thirty millions 
sterling! 

Then de Lesseps arrived in Cairo where 
he met the second decisive experience of his 
life in the person of Said Pasha, the son ot 
Mehemet Ali. Said Pasha liked de Lesseps 
because he was invincible at pistol shooting 
and jumping and the two young men became 
intimate friends. The world owes the Suez 
Canal to their persistent mutual affection. 

In the autumn of 1833 the Saint Simon- 
ites landed in Alexandria to work on the 
great Nile dam begun by Mehemet Ali. A 
man received them. He was the French 
vice-consul, Ferdinand de Lesseps. The 
route to India was ultimately changed by 
this association. 

The Saint Simonites were an inspired 
collectivist sect; “industrial popery’’, Ben- 
jamin Constant called their doctrines. The 
members of this curious secular church, who 
worshipped the mysticism of manual labor 
devoted to some great social and interna- 
tional work, were obsessed with the hope of 
uniting two seas, for this idea had been 
vaguely discussed in the enlightened salons 
of the day, and even Goethe himself had 
confided in Eckermann his desire to see the 
Isthmuses of Suez and of Panama cut 
through. At this time, economic venture 
was transfigured by the romanticism of the 
age and assumed the grandeur of a crusade 
undertaken for the welfare and the happi- 


ness of humanity. France was basking 
in generous ideas, science was regarded 
with pious respect, and engineers were 
honored as though they had been priests. 
The same lyrical atmosphere affected 
Hugo’s Orientales and the letters of Pére 
Enfantin, the leader of the Saint Si- 
monites. 

The theoretical efforts of the Saint 
Simonites were a pale and somewhat 
ridiculous prefiguration of de Lesseps’ 
practical achievements. 

They embarked at Marseilles singing 
the Saint Simonite hymn. The Brothers 
and Sisters of the sect—for a lady of 
Lyons whose past does not bear close 
scrutiny and whose name was Agaithe 
Caussidiére had gathered together a band 
of enthusiastic women who were later 
called by the mocking Egyptians “the 
ladies of the dam’’—wore the uniform 
prescribed by their “Father” or leader: 
white trousers, the color of love; red 
waistcoats, the color of labor; and violet 
coats, the color of faith. The inhabitants 


The first authenticated attempt to connect 
the Red Sea with the Mediterranean was 
made by the Egyptians about 600 B.C., and 
the work was completed by Darius the 
Persian a century later. During subsequent 
centuries the canal fell into disrepair, was 
restored and finally in the eighth century 
became completely useless. Thereafter many 
dreamed of constructing a canal across the 
Isthmus, but nothing was done until the 
time of de Lesseps. It took him ten years to 
build the Suez Canal at the cost of £19,000,000. 
The Canal is 104144 miles long, and all but 
the largest steamships may pass through it. 
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IN THE MODERN CITY OF PORT SAID 


Screen Traveler from Gendreau 


Unlike the cities of old Egypt, Port Said is laid owt according to a regular plan with streets crossing one another at right angles. Originally Port Said 


was entirely dependent upon Canal traffic for its existence. 


of Marseilles were astounded at the sight 
of such a spectacle ; the inhabitants of Egypt 
were amused. Upon the arrival of the Saint 
Simonites they crowded to the docks shout- 
ing quite unprintable insults, but such was 
the exaltation of this band of fanatics that 
they ignored the throng and marched to the 
Viceroy, offering him their services. The 
fact that their offer was politely but sternly 
declined by his counselors did not dissuade 
these queer folk from settling on the Delta. 
Here, like a tribe of New Wise Men they 
lived in tents and dressed in Oriental fash- 
ion, and time was to show how acclimatized 
they became to the land of their adoption. 
For,example, Machereau, a gay Bohemian 
who excelled at draughtsmanship, acting 
and music, but who had forsaken his many 
talents to follow the Saint Simonites after 
hearing their leader, Pére Enfantin, preach 
at Menilmontant, remained in Egypt long 
after the sect, cast down by a multitude of 
disappointments, had abandoned their great 
ideas. He married an Arabian wife, be- 
came converted to Mohammedanism and 
grew into a respected member of the com- 
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munity known as Mohammed Effendi. 

This Saint Simonite adventure was not, 
however, entirely a comic opera entertain- 
ment. There were some first-rate men 
among the Brothers, and although they 
were wrong in their belief that a canal 
over three hundred miles long could be 
built to connect Alexandria and Suez they 
rendered yeoman service to a great cause. 
The Société d’Etudes pour le Canal de Suez 
resulted from their twelve years of labor, 
during which no fewer than fifteen of then: 
had died for the sake of their ideal. And 
apart from these practical contributions— 
for, after all, lives are the most real con- 
tribution men may make in order to foster 
their beliefs—they spread very useful 
propaganda throughout Europe, and de 
Lesseps himself referred shamelessly, time 
and time again, to their reports. 

In brief, the material compiled by the 
Saint Simonites endowed the dreams of de 
Lesseps with a body. 

In September, 1854, de Lesseps’ friend, 
Said Pasha, ascended the Egyptian throne. 
The two men had not seen each other for 


Recently, however, it has become important as an export city for the cotton of the eastern 


nearly twenty years, but this long separation 
had weakened neither their particular inter- 
est in each other nor their common interest 
in the Canal. Both were still haunted by 
this project, and the very day the Viceroy 
came to the throne de Lesseps hurried to see 
his friend. Twenty-four hours later they 
were discussing plans; four days later the 
concession had been signed. What a mar- 
velous token of true friendship! 

Never, in the course of a long association 
which personified real comradeship in the 
face of opposition from the whole world, 
did Said Pasha cease to call de Lesseps “My 
very dear friend”; nor did he once fail to 
address his official communications to “My 
devoted friend of aristocratic birth and high 
rank,” 

The first task confronting these two men 
was the raising of the necessary money for 
their scheme. Somehow — nobody quite 
knows how—they managed to get first two 
hundred millions sterling, and then another 
two hundred. But this money was only the 
preliminary to their gigantic task, for the 
Canal had to be excavated in a desert of 
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THE HARBOR AT PORT SAID 


Screen Traveler from Gendreau 


Every year thousands of ships from all over the world anchor in the harbor of Port Said to 
take on fuel and water and to submit to a rigorous inspection of cargoes and passengers. 


shifting sands under a blazing sun; and 
de Lesseps, having but little machinery, had 
to rely upon lazy forced-laborers. The only 
means of communication between the site 
of the excavations and civilization was by 
camel caravan, and a long procession of 
these brought drinking-water daily—at a 
cost of ten thousand francs a day! This 
method proved so expensive that finally it 
proved necessary to make a small fresh-wa- 
ter canal from the Nile to Lake Timsah, 
and to discover the site of ancient springs; 
but a man like de Lesseps was not to be 
intimidated by such difficulties. In his mind 
he knew that his enemy was not nature, nor 
the Arab, nor the Sublime Port, nor the 
financier: his enemy was England. 


first 


He and Said Pasha. at the very beginning 
of their project, had reserved eighty-five 
thousand shares for England. These she 
had refused to take up, and in the crowded 
House of Commons Lord Palmerston had 
agreed to questioning by Lord Carnarvon, 
who pretended to be terribly anxious be- 
cause “a new Bosphorus” was being con- 
structed. His anxiety, however, was not so 
great as to preclude a sarcastic remark to 
the effect that the work now being under- 
taken was so foolhardy that it would de- 
ceive none but the few simpletons who 
existed among capitalists. 

In eulogy of this opinion The Times and 
the Daily News wrote contemptuously that 
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FERDINAND DE LESSEPS 


“He suppressed an isthmus,” was the caption 
under this contemporaneous sketch of de 
Lesseps in the London Vanity Fair Album. 
Though England had been contemptuous of 
de Lesseps’ project at the outset, after the 
completion of the Canal it hastened to 
shower honors on the great engineer. Queen 
Victoria herself conferred a decoration up- 
on him, and London gave him the freedom 
of the city. 


The fleet of sixty-eight flag bedecked ships from many nations presented a colorful spectacle as it lay at anchor near Port Said before making the 
trip through the Canal. At the time the Canal was completed, steam hid not yet won complete supremacy on the high seas. It has since been 
necessary to widen and deepen the Canal for modern vessels. 
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HEROES AND 


Hubbard Nye has long been a close student of the 
habits of captive elephants and it is his boast that 
he knows most of them in this country “by their 
first names.” He also knows many wild animal 
trainers and is thoroughly familiar with their work 
and the methods they employ. For many years 
he was associated with a famous firm which im- 
ported wild animals, trained them and sold them 
to circuses and zoos.—EpiroriIAL Note 


CHARLIE was the most notoriously bad 
elephant we ever had in this country, or 
in any other for that matter. He was a 
huge male, weighing nearly six tons, and 
he accounted for eight men before he was 
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led under a derrick and hanged. All eight 
men were murdered by a method which was 
as cunning as it was remarkable. 

Charlie’s technique of assassination was 
to get the intended victim squarely in front 
of him, directly between his beady eyes, 
which rolled, showing the whites, as he pa- 
tiently maneuvered the victim into position. 
It didn’t make any difference to the killer 
whether the victim was facing him or stand- 
ing with his back to him, the result was 
invariably the same. 

When the beast had his enemy in the 


BIG TENT 


right position, he would run the tip of his 
massive trunk down the victim’s arm to the 
wrist, take a coil around it, clamp hard, and 
apply the constrictor-like pressure until the 
pain forced him to try to jerk away. The 
killer would not make a move until the vic- 
tim tried to jerk his hand loose. In doing 
so he would automatically sign his own 
death warrant, for the beast would yank 
him to the ground and trample him to death 
in a jiffy. Pleasant animal! 

Charlie belonged to a circus. It is cus- 
tomary for a circus which intends to ex- 


hibit on Monday to arrive sometime Sunday 
afternoon. The menagerie tent is immedi- 
ately erected and the various wild animals 
made comfortable. 

On this particular Sunday night, Charlie 
pulled his leg-chain stake and started out 
of the tent on a tour of inspection. The 
noise made by the dragging chain aroused 
Bill Spain, the trainer. He raised up in his 
cot and said, “Steady, Charlie, steady!” 
(Steady means to hold it, or stop.) 

The big bull stood quietly. Spain hopped 
out of bed, returned the elephant to his 
place in the picket line, and then got a six- 
teen-pound sledge hammer and began to 
re-drive the pulled leg-chain stake. 

Swinging away in the semi-darkness of 
the menagerie tent, the trainer did not real- 
ize that two murderous eyes were boring 
into his unprotected back, that a huge 
shadow was slowly creeping over him, en- 
veloping him. Bill Spain was in position 


—Charlie had the flying left wrist in the 
death-grip. 

The nervy trainer did not lose his head 
and he knew better than to jerk. Twisting 
his arm in the trunk, he turned and faced 
the killer. In that tense moment he saw 
two sickly white spots, the beast’s rolling 
eyes, and he realized that a horrible death 
was only a matter of seconds. 

Instinctively he swung the sixteen-pound 
sledge hammer with the free right hand, 
knocking the killer to his knees and break- 
ing the death grip. Then he jumped back, 
expecting the killer to get to his feet and 
charge. Charlie got to his feet whimpering. 
The blow had licked him and the next 
morning he was led under the derrick and 
hanged. 

If Charlie had been an African elephant, 
the huge fan-eared beast which is noted for 
its stupidity, we would have expected the 
type of viciousness he displayed during his 


short span of life in this country, but 
Charlie was the Asiatic, or Indian elephant, 
and among the Asiatic elephants a killer is 
unusual. Among the beasts from Asia are 
rogue elephants, hard-boiled elephants, 
elephants that will give you a butt or a 
swift kick. Seldom is there an Asiatic 
elephant which will deliberately and pre- 
mediatedly plan to kill you without reason. 
We are concerned here with the Asiatic 
elephant. 

Now suppose we have a look at Jum, a 
bungler, but as notorious a killer as was 
Charlie. Jum got his last man while he was 
walking in a circus parade. Some children 
had been eating watermelon, and when the 
bulls came along a child picked up a piece 
of rind and tossed it into the street. Jum 
got it in his trunk and started it for his 
mouth. The caretaker, walking beside him, 
snatched the piece of rind out of his trunk 
and threw it away. Jum wheeled on the 
man and killed him on the spot. 

It was several days before the trainer 
finally hired a new caretaker. The boy who 
got the job was a happy-go-lucky kid who 
was crazy to learn all about elephants be- 
cause he liked them and wanted to be 
around them. 

Big Babe, highly intelligent, was the lead- 
er of this particular herd of elephants. She 
sensed the love in the new boy immediately 
and lost no time in taking him under her 
maternal wing. 

Now let me pause a moment and tell you 
a little something of this maternal instinct 
which is so well developed in the good 
elephant. One day Big Babe took unto her- 
self a stray pup. The dog had sneaked in 
under the side-wall, and the first the trainer 
knew of his presence the dog was snuggled 
comfortably and contentedly at the feet of 
the queen of the herd. The trainer knew it 
was useless to argue with Big Babe, so he 
fitted the pup out with a collar and leash. 
During the day the dog was tied to the 
guide-rope post in front of Big Babe. 

It was amusing to watch her when the 
matinee crowd was in the menagerie tent. 
The dog was a friendly fellow who wanted 
to say “hello” to all the folks. Now this 
hello business was all very well so long as 
he stayed on the elephant’s side of the 
guide-rope. The minute he strayed out too 
far, however, Big Babe would take hold of 
the leash with her trunk and pull him back 
to her feet, as much as to say, “Son, you'll 
get hurt out there. You stay near mother.” 

But let us return to the new boy and his 
first week on the circus. At the end of the 
second day the new boy and Big Babe were 
the best of pals. She would chirp encour- 


Maude’s revenge on the orchestra leader 
who had fooled her was carefully 
planned. Before the act began Maude 
walked to the front of the stage, reached 
across the footlights and doused the sur- 
prised musician with a pile of refuse 
she had gathered in her trunk. 
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agingly when he was working around the 
herd, especially around Jum, who would 
roll his evil eyes, showing the whites, but 
was afraid to make a bad move. For his 
part, the boy made it his business to see 
that his huge sweetheart had all the best of 
it at meal time and between meals, too, for 
that matter. At night, on the way to the 
elephant car, the boy would walk along 
beside Big Babe and carry the pup, a little 
favor which made quite a hit with the 
ponderous queen. 

It was the duty of the new boy to load 
the herd. The bulls all stood crosswise in 
the elephant car. Jum was the first to be 
loaded, and then came Big Babe. Naturally 
Jum’s place was in the extreme end of the 
car. As each elephant would take his place, 
the boy would crawl under him and fasten 
the night chains, one to the right front foot, 
and one to the left hind foot. 

One night when the elephants were being 
loaded Jum went to his place in the car as 
quietly as a kitten. The boy crawled under 
him and started to fasten the front leg 
chain. Jum lifted the leg. 

“Put “it. down, Jum,” 
“put it down!” 

Instead of putting the leg down the beast 
moved it backward until the rough hide 
grazed the neck and shoulders of the 
crouched boy. This unusual move did not 
frighten the boy because he did not realize 
his danger until it was too late. Jum gave 
him a shove, knocking him into the corner. 
There Jum tried to crush the boy to death 
against the car walls with his head. 

In the corner, his back to the walls, the 
boy was a poor target, for he was too 
tightly wedged, too compact for the killer 
to get a good crack at him. But in the at- 
tempt Jum caught the boy a brutal swipe 
with the tip of a flying stub of tusk. 

Bleeding profusely and terribly fright- 
ened, the boy followed his impulse and 
made a leap for safety. He came out be- 
tween the killer’s front legs and landed in 
a heap on the car floor. 

Jum wheeled to finish him— 

Just then Big Babe loomed large and 
formidable in the car door. She understood 
the situation in a twinkling and she charged 


the boy ordered, 


in the nick of time, spreading her legs to 
protect the helpless boy on the floor. Jum 
went down before the catapulting mountain 
of flesh and muscle like a frail shack before 
the terrific sweep of a hurricane. On the 
floor the killer squealed for mercy, but out- 
raged motherhood knew no mercy. 

Later that night, as a pale moon cast its 
weird shadow over the scene, workingmen 
dug a deep hole beside the railroad track, 
while a bandaged boy looked on with won- 
dering eyes. When the work was finished, 
Big Babe strained forward, chains clanked, 
and the hulk that was Jum was dragged to 
the pit and unceremoniously buried. 

So much for the real killer elephant. 

A great many people seem to think that 
the stampeding elephant is on the kill. Sel- 
dom is this true. An elephant runs because 
he is scared, not because he has murder on 
his mind. Of course, the immense size and 
tremendous strength of the animal makes 
him dangerous when he is stampeding, and 
any inexperienced person who interferes is 
liable to get hurt, but this does not make 
him a killer by any manner of means. Keep 
out of the way, attend strictly to your own 
business, and nine out of ten stampeding 
elephants will do likewise. Interfere, how- 
ever, and you will find that you are toying 
with dynamite. 

Perhaps an example will illustrate my 
point. Queen was the name of the elephant, 
and she was worked by Stella, the ten-year- 
old daughter of the owner of the one-ring 
circus. Early one morning Stella and her 
mother went up town to do some shopping, 

Something frightened Queen and away 
she went, taking considerable yardage of 
side-wall with her. Leaving the circus lot, 
she headed toward the business section of 
the village on the dead run. Stella and her 
mother came out of the store just in time 
to see Queen coming. 

“Mother, the’ girl cried, it s Queen: 2. 
she’s stampeding!” 

Then the plucky girl ran into the street 
and stood in the path of the elephant. When 
the runaway was almost upon her, she 
raised a hand and said in a firm voice, 
“Steady, Queen, steady.” 

The elephant stopped, looking sheepishly 


about her apparently wondering what to do, 

“Put down your head,” Stella ordered. 
Queen obeyed. The girl climbed to the soft 
part of the elephant’s neck and said, “Now 
back to the lot with you.” Queen turned, 
and away they went as serenely calm as a 
June morning. 

Whenever the subject is elephants, there 
are generally two questions most people will 
ask. The first is: “What will an elephant 
do in case of fire?” And the second is: 
“What is the smartest thing you have ever 
seen an elephant do?” 

As to the first question, I’m not so sure, 
because the average elephant is not the in- 
telligent elephant. I do know, however, 
what Maude did when she was caught in a 
burning truck. The truck backfired and in 
no time it was a blazing furnace. There 
were three elephants in the truck. Bull 


--Spain, the trainer, managed to crawl in and 


get two of the animals to safety, but the 
fire was so hot he could not go in the third 
time and unchain Maude. As a last resort, 
he yelled, “Come out, Maude, come on out!” 
With a tremendous effort she snapped her 
leg chain and came crashing through the 
side of the truck. 

And there she stood at the roadside, 
whimpering, chirping, pleading with her 
brown eyes for somebody to hurry and do 
something for the frightful burns over her 
hind quarters and down her hind legs. Then 
it began to rain. It poured. 

Spain hailed a passing motorist and he 
had a veterinary on the job in a hurry. 
Fortunately the vet knew elephants, and he 
certainly knew how to go after burns. 

“Tt’s a godsend it’s raining,” he said as 
he worked, clipping away scorched flesh, 
“for the water is washing off half this 
Shute) 

If one were to see Maude today he would 
have to look close to see the scars, for they 
are nothing more than tiny white strips, 
thanks to the veterinary who did such a re- 
markable job while heaven fetched the 
water. 

The second question: “What is the smart- 
est thing you have ever seen an intelligent 
elephant do?” 

I have had the good fortune to witness 
what I consider the two outstanding tests 
of an elephant’s ability to reason and think. 
The night of the first test it was so dark 
you couldn’t see your hand before your 
face, and the circus lot was a veritable sea 
of mud and water. Even the flares made 
little headway against the inky blackness. 

Workingmen, soaking wet and bedrag- 
gled, were dragging seat planks for the 
bulls to stand on while they were lifting 
and heaving the heavy wagons out of the 
mud. Luna was at work behind a wagon. 

Now this circus had a dwarf clown with 
short, bow legs. 


With a tremendous effort Maude snapped 
her leg chain and came crashing through the 
side of the burning truck. 
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Suddenly, out of the night, came a cry 
for help. The dwarf clown was stuck in 
the mud up to his hips and he was yelling 
like a Comanche Indian for somebody to 
come and save him. 

Without a word of command, Luna left 
ker work, went sloshing into the night, lo- 
cated the clown, picked him up in her trunk 
and sloshed back to dry land where she 
deposited the dwarf on his bow legs. And 
then she returned to the wagon and heaved 
it out of the mud. 

The second test happened at a children’s 
hospital. The youngsters had so enjoyed a 
vaudeville show in the open court that some 
one suggested it would be a great idea to 
take one of the performing elephants up to 
the hopeless ward and give these shut-ins 
a treat. ‘The unfortunates in this ward 
would never be able to take their rightful 
place in society, and knew no fear. 

Maude was seven years old at the time 
and she weighed approximately twenty-nine 
hundred pounds. To take an elephant for 
an elevator ride is a feat in itself, for if 
there is one thing an elephant is fussy about 
it is his footing. Bill Spain, who had con- 
fidence in Maude, said he was sure it would 
be perfectly safe. 

On the way up to the sixth floor Maude 
seized Spain’s arm with her trunk and 
trembled a little, but she made no false - 
moves. 

The shut-ins screamed their joy at sight 
of the elephant in the ward. Here was a 
gift from Santa Claus and no foolin’! In 
their eagerness to welcome the new arrival 
the children literally swarmed all over the 
elephant. Hands, gripping hands, found 
ears, trunk, legs, tail. The strongest climbed 
aboard for a joy ride. Of course, the chil- 
dren were well supplied with goodies. 
Maude would reach for a piece of candy, 
only to find her trunk held fast by hands. 
Once, when she couldn’t wiggle it loose 
without endangering a child; she chirped 
for Spain to come to her rescue. He came 
over and told her to throw up her head and 
let the children toss the goodies into her 
open mouth. 

Was this something? It most certainly 
was. Pandemonium ran riot as children 
teetered on tiptoe on cots, tossed peanuts 
and candy, only to lose their balance and 
fall headlong at the feet of the elephant. 

One may wonder how Maude managed to 
navigate through this tangle of human traf- 
fic. Well, she figured out a way which sim- 
plified everything enormously; she simplv 
shoved her feet along on the hardwood floor 
instead of picking them up. The tender- 
hearted animal knew that this was the only 
way to move about without accident to a 


child. 
(Continued on page 50) 


Twisting his arm in the elephant’s trunk the 
keeper faced the killer. In that tense mo- 
ment death seemed only a matter of seconds. 
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TRIP OF THE MONTH—SCOTLAND 

Now while the evenings are long, get 
out your Burns and Scott, your biogra- 
phies of the hapless Mary, your “Gems 
of Scottish Song” and any history of Scot- 
land you can lay your hands on, for this 
is the year that you must go to Scotland. 
Otherwise you will be appalled at your 
own ignorance at every turn of the road 
in this historic land. 

Why Scotland in 1938? Because for 
the first time since 1924 you can see the 
wheels of the Empire revolving in one 
vast park at the Empire Exhibition, 
opening in Glasgow in May. No more 
appropriate setting could be found than 
Glasgow on the Clyde, from whose banks 
ships have gone forth to carry British 
commerce to every corner of the globe 
and where today from the tower of the 
Exhibition the “Queen Elizabeth” may 
be seen rising on. the stocks. But 
enough of the Exhibition—every paper 
you pick up will tell you of its prog- 
ress and you will see it yourself before 
the summer is over. 

Having seen the Empire in microcosm, 
you must see Scotland itself, and there’s 
one trip that I wouldn’t miss for all the 
tea in China. That is down the Firth 
of Clyde either by boat or train to 
Greenock, or Gourock, and then by boat 
to Dunoon, birthplace of Highland Mary, 
—Rothesay—and through the Kyles of 
Bute where you pass so close to the 
shore that you can almost reach out and 
pat the shaggy Highland cattle who 
come down to drink, or pick up a pro- 
testing little tern from the island at the 
narrows where terns have nested and 
raised their young for centuries and 
where you can find them today of every 
age from eggs to patriarchs. Past Tigh- 
nabruaich (pronounced quite simply 
Ti-na-bruey) and across the Sound of 
Bute to the Isle of Arran, _ its 
mist-hung mountains rising from the 
sea. Past the Holy Isle, a mass 
of purple heather in season. Until you 
reach the shelter of Whiting Bay. It’s 
only a day’s trip there and back and if 
you are not possessed with the idea that 
you must explore the lochs which lie like 
the fingers of a vast hand over the west of 
Scotland, then there’s no Scottish blood 
in you, and no romance. 
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But if there is, you will start out the 
next morning again, preferably in your 
own ear, hired or otherwise, for you will 
want to stop at the top of every hill and 
look back on this road I am recommend- 
ing along the northern shore of the Clyde 
to Craigendornen and Garelochhead 
(here you must look back) and thence to 
Arrochar at the head of Loch Long. 
Skirting the head of the loch the road 
turns west through the mountains and 
after you have driven several miles you 
may begin to wonder what is wrong with 
your engine. Then is the time to look 
back, for you will discover that you have 
been climbing ever since you left Loch 
Long. A perpendicular hill rises before 
you which you will take in low if you 
are wise. Even then your engine will 
probably be boiling when you reach the 
top. But you'll understand why the 
Scots with sly humor called this moun- 
tain “Oh, Rest and Be Thankful” and 
youll join the other panting motorists 
who have made the grade and are doing 
just that. When your “old faithful” has 
got its second wind, go on to Strachur 
on Loch Fyne, famous once for its her- 
ring, and over the moors to Dunoon. Or 
if you prefer, as we did, you can branch 
off to Colintrave where the gods may 
give you a window looking out on the 
Kyles of Bute and the Highland cattle 
and the tern island which you passed 
the day before. There’s dour Loch 
Striven to picnic by from here, or gayer 
Loch Ridden, or you can hire a rowboat 
and go out to the tern island. And in the 
morning before the sun has come up over 
the hills behind you, you can see beyond 
the Kyles the shining windows of Tigh- 
nabruaich. 

If you are ever ready to move on, you'll 
have to retrace your steps to Arrochar, 
but from there I’d suggest driving 
through the pass to Tarbet on Loch 
Lomond and along its bonny banks to 
Balloch. Not that Balloch has much to 
recommend it but it’s from there that 
you'll take the low road to Stirling—a 
straight, swift, level road from which 
about the only excitement you can derive 
will be by asking any chance pedestrian 
the way to Stirling just to hear his per- 
fectly delightful and utterly incompre- 
hensible burred directions. Stirling rises 
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out of the plains, and from the castle 


which crowns its summit the history of 


Scotland stretches out before you and the 
ghosts of all the Scots “wha’ hae’ wi’ 
Wallace bled” march past in endless 
procession. 

And so to Edinburgh, where every 
cobblestone is fraught with history and 
every name recalls a glorious past; where 
they’ve covered the railroad tracks with 
gardens, and a giant clock of flowers 
marks the fleeting present under the 
somber watch of the magnificent old 
castle on “The Rock.” 


THROUGH TURBULENT YEARS— 
SCORES A HIT 


When the Committee of Selection chose 
Through Turbulent Years by Vernon 
McKenzie for Club distribution, it did 
so with some misgiving but in the hope 
that the members would find it a 
pleasant change from straight travel 
books and give them a background for 
understanding better the continent they 
would probably visit this coming sum- 
mer. That their judgment was justified 
is evidenced by the scores of letters which 
have come in, with such comments as: 
“Tf this quality is maintained in future 
publications, I am sure those Club mem- 
bers participating cannot help feeling 
pleased with the idea.” 

“T am glad of this departure into a 
new and worthwhile field.” 

“Great book; you made no mistake, 
even though a bit out of the realm of 
travel. Give us some more of them.” 

“A terrifying, a wonderful experience 
in reading. A book which will make 
every thoughtful reader sit up and take 
notice.” 

Many commented on the map, to our 
great delight, for considerable time and 
thought went into its preparation. 


THE SUN STILL NEVER 
TRAVEL 

The Club magazine, Travel, goes to 
every state in the Union and every 
country in Europe; it follows our clipper 
ships across the Pacific to Hawaii, Guam 
and the Philippines; it penetrates to the 
heart of China and reaches down under 
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The world’s newest liner Queen Mary is ten times the 
size of the Umbria, yet carries only three times as 
many passengers. Her spacious luxury is especially 
apparent in the Main Restaurant —which, with its foyer, 
could contain the Britannia. Here Cunard White Star’s 
policy of "A la carte at no extra charge” is an eternal 
challenge to cosmopolitan gourmets and continental 
chefs. They vie with each other in devising new delights 

. with gold-cordonned wine stewards to match their 
choice in worthy vintages. Together these versatile 
artists of table and kitchen evolve the perfect menu... 


dinners that make gastronomic as well as social history! 


Cunard White Star began transatlantic service with a unique to father to son. And it molded not merely officers and sea- 

advantage ... rules of seamanship already old, already made men but stewards, too. It became the foundation not merely 

famous by Britain’s navies. Clarified by Cunard, this code of each crew’s discipline .. . but of that serene gayety 

became a living, activating ideal as it passed from grandfather and care-free luxury which only time and tradition achieve. 

EUROPE IN 1938...PLAN YOUR TRIP NOW! ~~ | “Leisure Liners” to Britain and the Continent — Fifteen famous liners 

CUNAND WHITE STAR sail regularly from New York, Boston, Halifax and Montreal in sea- 

Send for the convenient and attractive new schedule of Cunard PnesENTS 11S SeqEDULE son...rates as low as $141 Cabin, $117.50 Tourist, $91 Third Class. 
DE SAILINGS TO EUROPE 

i ini 5 i ilings and cruises, _— Z 

White Star...containing not only transatlantic sailing : ¢ ano susan Cruises—Carinthia to Nassau weekly through March, 6 days, $75 up, 
. . a a = ! OF ATS VARIOUS CRUISES 

but a list of the special events that make 1938 the year for Europe! AND SENVICES with stopover, $95 up; one way, $65 up. Georgic, Britannic to West 

{| TOBETREN WITH A LIST OF ae ms * eas i ‘ 
Weekly Express direct to France, then England—Plan your cross- PES Gs Indies and South America Feb. 26, 18 days, $225 up; Mar. 9, 14 
Ws eunure Fon wan days, $180 up; Mar. 19, 12 days, $157.50 up; to Havana and 


ing in the Queen Mary, world’s newest liner, fastest to the Con- | 
f on ‘ 7S & 5 - g rus S 
tinent .. . or in the Aquitania or Berengaria, among the world’s aes anol Nassau April 2, 8 days, $105 up. Sea-Breeze Cruises June to Sept. 


largest ships. Mid-week sailings from New York... at rates as Book through your local travel agent or any office of Cunard 
low as $224 Cabin Class, $135.50 Tourist Class, $98 Third Class. White Star Line... 25 Broadway and 638 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE BRITISH TRADITION DISTINGUISHES 


This is the way to the sunny side of 
the world . . . to vigorous, young 
lands that lie on the other side of the 
equator. Follow the famous Canadian 
Australasian “sunshine route” to New 
Zealand and Australia... where sport 
abounds throughout the year. You'll 
ski in July or swim in January ... 
and thrill to the strange beauty that 
belongs to the youngest, most peace- 
ful countries on earth. 51-day tour to 
Australia, $527 up; to New Zealand, 
$513 up. Cabin Class. If you sail from 
California ports, connect at Honolulu. 


BELOW: SYDNEY HARBOR 


Canadian Australasian liners have 
sailed the Pacific since 1890. Let them 
take you vacationing to their home 
ports of Auckland and Sydney. 


THE LOW-COST ROUTE 


TRAFFIC AGENTS-—CANADIAN PACIFIC 


AN INFIDEL IN FORBIDDEN MECCA 


(Continued from page 12) 


Mecca. 


Jean barows 
Dressed in the regulation pilgrim’s costume Jean Barois stands here before 
the window of the room overlooking the Mosque, which he occupied in 


At the right is the Kaaba; at the left, the little building covering 


the well of Zem-Zem., 


its silks recalled the procession of the 
Magi. 

The black cover is the Toub el Bet. 

The base of the Kaaba itself is 
surrounded by a white cloth on 
which the pilgrims place their hands 
and which they raise to be in closer 
contact with the sacred stone. 

The tomb of Adam is before me, 
on the hill; and at my feet, the 
house of God, ‘built by Abraham. For 
this great cube, the ABC of archi- 
tecture, was built by the patriarch. 

“The first temple,’ Hadj Brahim 
explained to me, “was brought by 
the angels to Mecca. Two thousand 
years before the birth of Adam, they 
came here to adore God. Adam 
himself came forty times, from the 
depths of India, to pray here. But 
when the flood ravaged the earth, 
God raised the holy house to the 
fourth heaven. It was only later 
that he gave the plan to Abraham 
and Ishmael. And together they built 
on this plan the temple Haram. 
They were working there when the 
Angel Gabriel sent them the Black 
Stone which was then a white hya- 
cinth. But an impure woman having 
touched it, it became black like the 
sins of the world.” 

“Place teeming with miracles,” 
says the Koran. Evidently. 

Facing the Black Stone is /the 
little building which covers the well 
of Zem-Zem. It is a white kiosk 
with green windows, a kiosk whose 
second story is pierced with wide 
bays. One would say a sharpshoot- 
er’s post. It is there that during 
prayers the imans of the Malekite 
creed stay. 

Another kiosk is opposite. It is 
also white but has only one story 
glassed in. It is reserved for the 
Hanifite mans. 

There is also all around the Kaaba, 
outside the circular ramp painted 
green on which electric lights are 
fastened, a number of little build- 
ings: a tribune judgment seat finely 
carved like a chair out of stone, be- 
side the Place of Abraham, and 
other smaller kiosks which provide a 
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little shade or serve as shops for the 
merchants of the Koran. 

Two palms in zinc pots which were 
once lamp posts are the only vege- 
tation in the midst of this desert. 
No, not the only: there is a spot of 
green between two white cupolas, 
a tree, a real one,-and it is by way 
of being a miracle. 

“From whatever place you leave,” 
says the Koran, “turn your face to- 
ward the temple of Haram. 

“This holy place is fertile in mira- 


cles. It is there that Abraham 
stopped. It has become the in- 
violable sanctuary of the people. 


Everyone who can make the jour- 
ney should come here to render hom- 
age to the Eternal.” 

This place, fertile in miracles, ac- 
tually preserves the stone with 
Abraham’s footprints and all the 
relics, all the treasures accumulated 
in the course of centuries by faith. 
You enter by a beautifully chased 
silver door. 

You enter. ... To tell the truth, 
few people dare this gesture and 
rare are those who cross this shin- 
ing threshold for, at the risk of 
losing your soul, you must renounce 
all worldly pleasures and swear never 
to harm your neighbor. Old men 
believe they can thus assure their 


future. The risk is not so great for 
them. Yet even they hesitate... . 
From my windows I watch the 


bewildering spectacle of an animat- 
ed crowd in perpetual motion. In 
my ears I hear the din of a multi- 
tude of people. Under the sun 
which warms the flagstones to such 
a point that I could not bear to put 
mv feet on them crowds go round and 
round, stopping only to rest their 
hands on the cloth which covers the 
Kaaba, to kiss the corners or to 
touch the Black Stone. 

They go round and round without 
ceasing, from right to left. From 
above, this moving circle, this im- 
mense revolving disk takes on the 
colors of a kaleidoscope in which 
each race wears its own national cos- 
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Across the Pacific... around it...or ‘round the world... superbly fine N. Y. K. liners 
give you the freedom of the seas... and the freedom to enjoy yourself to the utmost. 
Japan, Manchoukuo, Australia, India, Mediterranean, Europe... become more than 
names when N.Y. K. is your welcoming host. On 134 ships, you will find service 


raised to a new degree of perfection... service that carries with it true Oriental over- 


tones of hospitality ... cuisine that is matchless in its inspiration. Whether you travel 
eastward or westward ‘round the world...to the Orient or ‘round the Pacific — you'll 


find a pleasant latitude in routes and stop-overs...and pleasant travel all the time. 
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All Year round-trip fares: 1st Class from $595 
Cabin Class from $464 + 2nd Class from $359 + Tourist Cabin from $245 
Regular sailings from San Francisco and Los Angeles 
VIA HONOLULU. Direct departures from Seattle and 
Vancouver. Dream voyages around the world... East 
or West. Write to Dept. 20 for information, rates 
and reservations. New York, 25 Broadway; San Fran- 
cisco, 551. Market Street; Seattle, 1404 Fourth Avenue; 
Chicago, 333 North Michigan Avenue; Los Angeles, 
518 West Sixth Street, or any Cunard White Star Limi- 
ted office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 
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This year—leave everyday scenes far behind. 
Join the modern adventurers who follow pioneer 
footsteps to this colorful land where history 
comes to life and romance lingers. 

Your ordinary vacation becomes an extra- 
ordinary adventure as you travel through the 
Land of Enchantment. You'll watch weird cere- 
monial dances in age-old Indian pueblos. You'll 
explore the ruins of cities that were thriving 
before Coronado stumbled upon them 400 
years ago. You'll visit Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park and eight interesting National 
Monuments. You'll ride the high-country trails 
of unspoiled mountain playgrounds. 

Get the complete story of New Mexico, the 
unique vacationland. Mail the coupon for this 
32-page booklet packed with facts and photo- 
graphs. It’s yours for the asking! 


° 
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ROOM 475, STATE CAPITOL 
SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 


Please send the following free booklets: 
Two Weeks in New.Mexico [] Official 1938 Road Map [] 


AN INFIDEL IN FORBIDDEN MECCA 
(Continued from page 42) 


tume, brilliant as Jacob’s coat itself. 

For centuries they go round and 
round. For centuries. 

I should like to be a painter to put 
on canvas the violent reality of these 
colors. 

Our Occidental crowds are somber 
and sad. These are taking part in 
the festival to the sun. The most 
opposite shades blend together with- 
out clashing like a bouquet of field 
flowers. 

At half-past five, when the clock 
struck twelve—for the hour of the 
Hedjaz has nothing to do with our 
customs—a circle of fire is lighted 
around the Kaaba. It is the only 
place in Mecca where there are elec- 
tric lights. The muezzins appear 
five times a day on the platform of 
the minarets like the figures of cer- 
tain monumental clocks. In the 
courtyard, now shadowed, and un- 
der the galleries there are about 
thirty thousand who wait the call 
from the ian. 

“Allah Ho Akbar! God is great- 
est!” 

At every movement of this im- 
mense crowd, suddenly quiet, a 
sound arises like that of the tide dy- 
ing out on the sand. 

Until the sun goes down the heat 
is so intense that one can scarcely 
go out. Everything is burning hot 
—one breathes fire. And yet, al- 
though less numerous, the pilgrims 
are still going round and round the 
Kaaba, their bare feet on the burn- 
ing flagstones. It is true that many 
have a skin that resembles leather 
more than ordinary human’ skin. 

In our lodging there is a bit of 
fresh air. The pigeons have made 
their nest above the door and the 
flapping of their wings, like soft 
fans, displaces a little air. We keep 
fresh water in the water jug and 
Hadj Brahim has found some ice. 

The evening comes like a deliv- 
erance. I intrude myself with Hadj 
Brahim into the shadow of the shops 
to feel the pulse of this magic, 
desiccated city which, nevertheless, 
has known the worst floods. For 
when it rains giant drops crush the 
earth; and since on the rocky moun- 
tains there isn’t a tree nor a plant 
which might absorb the water, the 
wadis, suddenly swollen, debouch 
into the dried-up valleys and carry 
floods of water into the towns which 
inundate the houses. Sometimes the 
Mosque itself is inundated and the 
Kaaba is no more than an island 
on a frosty mirror. 

We are walking along haphazard 
in the streets. 

Little donkeys are found in the 
slow and dusty caravans which come 
upon you without your hearing them. 
They are very curious, the donkeys 
of Mecca; they look like Christmas 
toys. Their stomachs are shaved 
and painted henna. Their hoofs are 
also painted with great red spots. 
Pompoms of every color and tiny 
bells hang from the saddle which is 
placed far back. 

There are also a few horses hitched 
to carts naively decorated like those 
of Scutari and which look like ice 
wagons. 

There are also dogs. dogs which 
never enter a house and which have 
a police guard of their own. They 
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have their quarters and woe to the 
imprudent dog that wanders into 
the district where he doesn’t belong; 
I have seen some terrible battles. 

That is about all the live fauna. 
There aren’t any rats. They would 
not find anything to eat. The beg- 
gars don’t leave them anything. For 
there are alSo the beggars. They 
are sacred and the Koran exacts 
alms from the pilgrims. They ar- 
rive from everywhere, from all the 
countryside near and far. They are 
almost as thick as the flies. Lame old 
men, blind men led by dirty urchins, 
clad in tatters. They harry you, 
pull you by the sleeve, hold out their 
hands until they receive their pit- 
tance. 

Little Bedouin children, almost 
naked, their skin burned black by the 
sun, beautiful as young gods, sing 
in -séverak parts a sort of thin, 
ethereal, crystalline complaint. A 
choir of black angels. 

And there are finally the pilgrims, 
all of those whom I saw at the 
Kaaba and whom I met in the street 
when night was falling, when it was 
becoming possible to breathe the air 
again. 

The Yemenites walk through Sa- 
pha and Meroua with their long 
black hair and beards falling over 
their shoulders. The majority are 
as beautiful as cathedral Christs. 
They are almost naked under the 
piece of cloth which is wrapped 
about their loins. Their eyes fixed 
as in ecstasy, they pass in compact 
groups among Javanese, Chinese, 
Hindus, among Afghans with their 
henna-colored beards, among Egyp- 
tians, Turks and Africans from the 
north. 

Over their bronze skin the Bed- 
ouins wear a few rags of red 
leather, rotted by the sun. 

There are Persians, Syrians, Irak- 
ians, Senegalese. These are the 
States General of the Moslem world: 

Women join in the pilgrimage too. 
But one divines them only under the 
burnous which covers them from 
head to foot, under the veils which 
completely conceal their bodies, un- 
der the masks of woven straw which 
hide their faces and even their eyes, 
protected further by a sort of little 
movable and transparent shutter. 
They are usually old and fat. 

A few pilgrims have a gun slung 
over the shoulder. Shades of an- 
cient times. Undoubtedly they be- 
lieved that they were still risking 
death at every corner. 

Magnificent autos thread their way 
through the wandering streets. By 
what strange coincidence does it hap- 
pen that there are only new autos 
here? 

In one section of the city are the 
cafés. They surround the white 
cupola covered with pigeons which 
rises in the middle of the well of 
Zobeida. Here you drink mentho- 
lated tea, or coffee or Zem-Zem wa- 
ECL: 

But don’t take a table here at the 
hour of prayer. Mecca is, I think, the 
only city of the world where, when 
the muezzins sing from the tops of 
the minarets, policemen chase the 
café clients with sticks. 
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SWITZERLAND 


As ordinary vacations begin to pall, let your thoughts veer to Switzerland. 


Here lie the adventure and thrills of mountain climbing or the peace 


and repose of a restful countryside. 


Amid these majestic mountains 


and gem-like lakes you will enjoy doing just as you please. 


Take advantage of the extraordinary reductions 
gtanted to foreign guests for a stay of 6 days or 
more. See Switzerland as it should be seen. Include 
in your itinerary the following high spots: 


LAUSANNE-OUCHY, international center for 
education and travel—picturesque old BERNE, 
capital of Switzerland —THUN, portal to the 
BERNESE OBERLAND with INTERLAKEN — 
the JUNGFRAUJOCH (11,340 feet a/s); the spec- 
taculas LOETSCHBERG LINE to the FURKA- 


OBERALP and ZERMATT -GORNERGRAT 
regions with the Matterhorn, so grandiose and 
unique; LUGANO and LOCARNO — floral paradise 
of the sunny Swiss-Italian lake region and LUCERNE, 
Switzerland’s holiday metropolis with its lovely 
lake and mountain districts (Central Switzerland). 


NO VISAS, NO MONEY FORMALITIES 


For further particulars and latest literature consult 
your travel agent or write us for portfolio T2. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Outstanding event of 1939—SWISS NATIONAL EXPOSITION, ZURICH, May to October 
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the chief pleasures of a Guest Cruise. And 
aboard your glistening white turbo-electric 
liner... 
vice. . 
on deck, the sea view from your stateroom, the 
intimate, leisurely ship atmosphere. You'll espe- 
cially enjoy the meals, meticulously prepared 
and served. . 


well-ordered, delightful Caribbean cruise. 


. thanks to the knowing direction of the 
Great White Fleet's shore staff. To see the 


tropics with an understanding eye is one of 


especially built for Caribbean ser- 
. you'll appreciate the abundant space 


.all the niceties that make up a 


Guest Cruises from New York to the 


WEST INDIES 
and the CARIBBEAN 


* EVERY WEDNESDAY to Cartagena, Puerto Colombia 
(Barranquilla) and Santa Marta in Colombia, South 
America, with two calls at that smartest of West Indian 
resorts — Kingston, Jamaica....... 14 Days . . $185 up. 


° EVERY SATURDAY to colorful Costa Rica, including two calls a. % 
gay Havana and the Panama Canal Zone.. . 15Days..$210up. 


Orchestras, sound movies, Outdoor swimming pools, 


All outside staterooms, mechanical ventilation. 


Also weekly cruises from Philadelphia to Guatemala —19 days $255. 


Other Cruises weekly from New Orleans. 


Great White Black 


Apply any Authorized Travel Agent or UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, N. R., or 632 Fifth Ave. 


New York; 111 W. Washington St., Chica, 0; 321 St. Charles St, New Orleans; Pier 9, North 


Wharves, Philadelp 4a; 101 Tremont St., Boston. 
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AN INFIDEL IN FORBIDDEN MECCA 
(Continued from page 44) 


“Salute! Salute! Pray!” 

The police run through the town 
looking for tardy believers sitting 
before an apéritif of Zem-Zem or 
unhurried people strolling down the 
streets. And they have a way of 
looking at you which automatically 
makes you leave your seat as if a 
black scorpion had just shown you 
his fangs. 

But if you want to amuse yourself, 
you can make a trip to the police sta- 
tion which adjoins the Mosque. Here 
are images exposed to the inspection 
of passersby. About fifty photo- 
graphs, none of which I hasten to 
say are smiling. It is the anthro- 
pometry of the realm. 

Looking more closely, you notice 
that the individuals who have the 
honor to be posted on the most 
traversed street in Mecca all have one 
or two hands amputated or a foot. 
They are the recently condemned, the 
thieves whose punishment is thus a 
concrete and eloquent example for 
those who would step outside the 
bounds of virtue. 

Chapter V, verse 42, of the Koran 
teaches: “Cut the hands of thieves, 
men or women, in punishment of 
their crime. It is the penalty which 
God has established against them. It 
is potent and wise.” 

And Ibn Sa’ud, executor of 
prophetic orders, has come to carry 
the purifying sword. 

The authorities used to cut off the 
hand of a man who had stolen at 
least four écus. The second time 
that he was taken, they took off his 
left foot. If he was not cured of his 
culpable desire and committed a third 
transgression, his right hand was re- 


moved. After that, he had only his 
teeth left with which to steal. The 
laws have been softened now some- 
what and a thief is punished for his 
first offense by six months in prison, 
with eighty strokes of a stick ad- 
ministered every month. Naturally 
this refers to people of lowly rank 
only. If ar minister steals, there is 
no court of assizes to judge him. The 
noose fixes him. 

At the time of Cherif Hussein 
Mecca had ‘become an object of scan- 
dal for virtuous people, or those who 
pretended to be. Many people smoked 
opium there; forbidden pleasures 
were enjoyed. 

Today the city is pure. 

We continue our walk through the 
perfume and spice shops displaying 
lumps of incense, myrrh, packages of 
henna, little tubes of kohl sewn in red 
leather;\rare perfumes, remains of 


the great commerce of Mecca. Be- 


side them, the silk shops with pat- 
terns of a thousand colors, tooled 
leather, naive statues. Here too you 
will find those little blue pearls which 
ward off the evil eye and which all 
the Turks wear as necklaces. 

The pilgrimage is, for the Hedjaz, 
a unique source of revenue and this 
country which produces nothing but 
gums and perfumes, taken from its 
soil, imports from Europe and Japan 
the “souvenirs of Mecca.” So don’t 
look to see what you can find to take 
back to your friends. It would be 
better to take a trip around one of 
the big stores to the counter where 
you find articles from Paris. You 
scratch out the name and it is the 
same thing. 


SHIPWRECKED IN THE HEART OF AFRICA 


(Continued from page 27) 


Kru-boys handicapped the explorers 
led by Captain Grant and Dr. Baikie. 
Nevertheless, the ship reached Jebba, 
and was steaming against a strong 
current between two great rocks 
when the steering gear failed. She 
swung round, struck heavily and 
foundered. A small party of sur- 
vivors paddled down the river in 
canoes and were picked up by the ex- 
pedition’s relief ship Sunbeam. Only 
in 1915 were the Dayspring’s engines 
found by a railway foreman. 

Far up the Rufiji river in East 
Africa there lies another battered 
hull—the shell-scarred German cruis- 
er Kdonigsberg. Bottled up by a 
British fleet in 1914, she was located 
by airmen and destroyed by monitors. 
The wreck, stripped of guns and 
everything of value, rests half-sub- 
merged on a mud-bank, the home of 
tropic birds. 

An old Nile steamer, the Bordein, 
still in use, was on the river when 
Gordon was besieged in Khartoum— 
an old ship even then. Once she was 
abandoned and taken by the Der- 
vishes. Unaware that Kitchener had 
captured Omdurman, the Dervish 
crew brought the steamer alongside 
the bank there while Kitchener’s sol- 
diers lay in hiding, waiting. A vet- 
eran of the campaign recalled that 
the Dervishes gave the helm and en- 
gine orders in queer English—“Ish- 
stopper—tur-ishtern”—on the princi- 
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ple that the English mechanical devil 
would only work to an English word 
of command. The old Bordein was 
speedily recaptured and after her ca- 
reer as a gunboat carried many a 
tourist down the Nile. 

A grotesque, romantic craft once 
found her way—through the enter- 
prise of an engineer named Beau- 
mont—to a deep pool of the Vaal 
river in South Africa. She was a 
steam dredger, and ox-wagons 
brought her to the scene of Beau- 
mont’s enterprise, which was nothing 
less than an attempt to dredge the 
bed of the river for diamonds. A 
gala day was proclaimed when, in 
1898, the dredger was ready for her 
rich task. Unfortunately the rocky 
formation of the river bed resisted 
the dredger’s grabs. ‘“Beaumont’s 
Folly” with her masts and cranes, 
lay rusting on the river for many 
years before she was broken up. 
Nevertheless, the legend of diamonds 
is true, and an ingenious digger 
afterwards made a fortune by dam- 
ming the river and draining the pool 
where the dredger had failed. 

In Abyssinia there is a legend that 
a vessel more ancient than any other 
craft in Africa lies hidden in some 
remote sanctuary. The priests of the 
Coptic Church declare that the Ark 
of the Covenant still exists, safe but 
too sacred for human eyes to rest 
upon. 


% 
LN “T have a book here which I’d like to 
N show you. It’s the quickest, surest thing 
I have ever seen to help people turn 
weakness into strength. 

“Tm talking about insurance weak- 
ness—the situation of a man who runs 
needless financial risks. 

For “There are some sixty forms of fire 
Rearcst and casualty insurance and fidelity and 
agent's name surety bonds. Which should you have? 
telephone 


Western Union 


2 


Hartford, Connecticut 


An affiliate of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, with its more than a century and a quarter of service to the public 


Jl3 Silver Anniversary 1938 


Hartford Accident and Inde mnity Company 


weaknesses” 


Let me study your requirements. Then 
let’s go over this book together. We 
can easily find your principal hazards 
and exposures—with the insurance an- 
swers to them. We can correct weak- 
nesses. We may save you money.” 
This thoroughgoing analysis is valu- 
able also as a permanent record of your 
insurance. It is an added service feature 


which Hartford representatives offer. 
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..- IT’S ANCHOR LINE TO EUROPE 
via SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 


You'll hit a new travel “high” on sturdy Anchor liners to Scotland 
and Ireland that introduce you to the luxury of leisure, and to real 
travel economy. Anchor Line’s homelike surroundings, honest ser- 


vice, bountiful cuisine, always bring a wel- 
come note of hospitality to the high seas. 

And a welcome note to thrifty travel 
budgets. For Anchor Line’s rates are 
providentially low. Anchor Line’s famous 
money-saving route to Europe starts your 
trip abroad at the top of the map, obviates 
tedious, uneconomical itineraries. En 
route to the Continent: visit enchant- 
ing Ireland; or dock direct at Glasgow 
for its Empire Exhibition and glorious 
Scotland, with the North of England 
and London only a few hours away— 
without costly retracing of steps. That 
means—money saved. And that means 
—Anchor Line! Frequent sailings from 
New York and Boston to Cobh, Dublin, 
Londonderry, Belfast and Glasgow. 


® MINIMUM RATES 
Cabin Class $155.00 
Tourist Class $120.50 
Third Class . $91.00 


Slightly higher in summer sea- 


son. Reduction for round trips. 


“SCOTLAND’S OWN FLEET” 


T. S. S. Caledonia 
T. S.S. California 
T. S. S. Transylvania 
T. S. S. Tuscania 


T. S. S. Cameronia 


Built by Scots— Manned by Scots 


: SEE YOUR OWN 
AUTHORIZED TRAVEL 
AGENT, OR 


/? 
ord @D BRR 


Established LICE 022 


11 Rockefeller Plaza, New York... Offices in Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, 
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HOW DE LESSEPS BUILT THE SUEZ CANAL 


(Continued from nage 35) 


“the art of romantic fiction was still 
alive in the country of Alexandre 
Dumas and de Lesseps”; but, in an 
underhanded way, Palmerston offered 
de Lesseps England’s support if he, 
in his turn, would agree to give him 
Suez for England. When de Lesseps 
refused, Palmerston was so angry 
that the Frenchman wondered 
whether he was a “statesman or a 
maniac”. 

His wonderment did not have much 
effect upon England’s ambassadors: 
they remained active, putting pres- 
sure upon Napoleon III, preventing 
the Sovereign Port of Egypt from 
passing decrees that would have guar- 
anteed de Lesseps’ rights, encourag- 
ing financiers in France to attack him. 
The last-named, hoping to use the 
Canal idea for their own gain, had 
been enraged when the general public 


had bought up the entire~issue of © 


shares. 

Said Pasha did not possess the vi- 
tality of his partner. Exhausted by 
the active opposition to the Canal, 
fretted by the virulence of the Eng- 
lish attacks, made a scapegoat by the 
Sultan, he dwindled sadly, both men- 
tally and physically, even showing de 
Lesseps how loose his clothes had be- 
come on his body. But if the child- 
like mind of the khedive could not 
understand the turbulent argument of 
foreigners, his spirit yet remained 
serenely loyal to the friend whom he 
admired for his imagination, his 
Eastern charm and his Western vi- 
tality. And de Lesseps returned that 
loyalty a hundredfold. In September, 
1863, when Said Pasha was taken 
seriously ill in Alexandria, de Lesseps 
heard the news in El Kantara. Leav- 
ing post-haste, he crossed the desert 
by night but arrived too late to do 
anything save kneel for an hour be- 
side the dead khedive, his head rest- 
ing against his friend’s turban. So 
ended a companionship that had 
been, in all its essentials, a most per- 
fect thing. 

Ismail Pasha, who succeeded his 
father, was not built of the same 
stuff, and this fact is shown hor- 
ribly clearly by a comparison between 
existing portraits of the two men. 
Said Pasha’s face was secretive and 
serious, bearing an expression of ex- 
concentration; Ismail had 
rounded cheeks and thick and smil- 
ing lips. And the support he gave to 
the Compagnie de Suez matched his 
appearance—it was half-hearted. 

In England a frantic campaign 
against employment of forced labor 
in the Canal zone had begun. De 
Lesseps replied to this storm with 
letters which, so J. Charles-Roux tells 
us in his great work, L’/sthme et le 
Canal de Suez, now a classic and 
recognized as the standard book on 
the subject, “were masterpieces of 
logic, disdainful subtlety and dig- 
nity.” But despite these letters de 
Lesseps was defeated and the com- 
pany ruined when he was deprived 
of his fored labor and his sixty 
thousand hectares of territory. 

He defended himself with reck- 
less energy. He hurried from Con- 
stantinople to Paris, from Paris to 
London, from London to Alexan- 
dria, from foreign ministers to cham- 
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bers of commerce, from chambers 
of commerce to sovereigns. He 
was like Napoleon during the French 
campaign when he seemed to be on 
every front at the same time; when- 
ever one of de Lesseps’ supporters 
weakened he rushed to give him oxy- 
gen. He threatened Morny by telling 
him that he was suspected of accept- 
ing bribes from Nubar Pasha, Eng- 
land’s creature, to ruin the company, 
and he even roused Napoleon III 
from his apathy and forced him to 
lend his support. 

With a generosity which no one 
dares to question any longer, de Les- 
seps sacrificed personal profits, all 
his own belongings and savings, every 
possession he had in his struggles to 
save his scheme. Nowadays it seems 


‘incredible that such intense human ef- 


fort cat have been expended in an 
enterprise from which the founder 
derived no personal gain, especially 
since he was a man who professed to 
be neither saint, prophet, nor bene- 
factor. But the entire life of this 
great Frenchman—his years of en- 
deavor to stamp out the plague in 
Alexandria, his heroism in Catalonia 
when, during an insurrection, he 
risked his life twenty times to save 
the lives of others—is a proof of his 
philanthropic passion, a passion which 
does honor to the nineteenth century. 

At last de Lesseps has gained his 
heart’s desire. The Canal is com- 
pleted at both ends, and November 
17, 1869, is the day of the great in- 
auguration ceremony. The whole of 
Europe, convinced suddenly of the 
Canal’s significance, sends represen- 
tatives. Gun-fire, rifle-shots, flags 
flying from ships, benedictions, a 
speech from Napoleon III at the 
opening of the French Parliament, 
congratulations sent by telegram, Te 
Deums sung in Paris, verses from the 
Koran sung at Port Said.... 

The Sultan Abdul Aziz himself at- 
tends the festivities. Honored by this 
visit from his sovereign, the khedive 
receives him kneeling; then accom- 
panies the royal coach on foot, one 
hand resting on the carriage door 
as a symbol of his vassalage. Ismail 
Pasha has spent millions; he has to 
feed eight hundred guests in the open 
desert; his yacht of precious wood 
has doors made of ivory, mother of 
pearl and ivory, and the hinges are 
all of silver; in fan-like groups on 
either side of the Canal stand all his 
subjects, summoned by him to at- 
tend the ceremony and segregated 
according to their race. 

The Empress Eugénie descends 
from a camel and the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, wearing a blue pug- 
garee, is smoking rose-scented to- 
bacco from a hookah with an amber 
mouthpiece studded with diamonds. 
The Princess of the Netherlands has 
dressed up in trousers gathered to- 
gether at the ankles, and the Emir 
Abd-el-Kader is chewing some sticky 
sweetmeats presented to him by the 
great Mufti of Cairo. The khedive, 
wearing a Stamboul costume ablaze 
with medals, opens the ball in front 
of his tent and ventures forth into the 
whirl of a Viennese waltz while the 
Archduke Victor bends a_ smiling 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The Café ‘‘Summer” in Pushkin Square, Moscow— 
showing the statue of the famous poet. 


@ How can a Europe trip be complete without a visit to its largest 
country? Moscow, Leningrad and other great centers of the U.S.S.R. 
are easily reached by convenient air, train and boat connections. A 
great travel organization with many years experience maintains hotels 
and restaurants in all important centers, operates its own fleets of 
cars and is staffed by trained attendants and guide-interpreters. Take 
time out to see for yourself the results of two decades which have 
witnessed swift and deep-going changes in the economic, social and 
political life of 170 million people . . . cruise down the Volga through 
numerous republics of different nationalities, cross the mighty 
Caucasus Mountains and cruise the beautiful Black Sea Coast, seeing 
all the while the evidences of a new culture rising in contrast to the 


meticulously preserved monuments and folk traditions of old. 


Many suggested itineraries covering all places of inter- 
est in European U.S.S.R. are based on daily rates of $5 
per day third class, $8 tourist class and $15 first . . . 
including transportation on tour, hotels, meals, sight- 
seeing by car and services of guide-interpreters. Con- 
sult your local agent or write Intourist for Map of the 
Soviet Union and descriptive Booklet TR-3. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


OURS Ty 108. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 756 South Broadway, Los Angeles Cal. 
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ALL THAT 
THAT MEANS — 


Frencu Line ships have been 
designed in the tradition of 
elegant living, blended with 
utmost safety ... and this 
tradition permeates all 


e Even the least expensive 


classes, Third, Tourist and Cabin. 


staterooms have ample room and air; they are decorated and 
furnished with that excellent taste for which the French are so 
noted. Tourist and Third Class passengers enjoy generous deck 
space, hot and cold running water, beautifully appointed smok- 
ing-rooms, lounges, dining-salons. There are rooms for children 
to play in... gymnasiums... even a Tourist Class swimming 
pool on one vessel. ® Food is prepared by expert French chefs, 
with a good wine free with every meal. Stewards are courteous 
and friendly (English-speaking, of course). ® Exchange is at 
its lowest point in years! Let your Travel Agent help you plan 


your trip. He will save you much time and money. .. . 610 Fifth 


Avenue (Rockefeller Center), New York. 


*Third Class 


New York to England and France, and thus 
to all Europe: NORMANDIE, March 30, May 
4 ¢ PARIS, April 8, 30 ¢ LAFAYETTE, 
April 20 ¢ ILE DE FRANCE, April 27. 
Fly anywhere in Europe via Air-France 
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HOW DE LESSEPS BUILT THE SUEZ CANAL 
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gaze on the company. The Crown 
Prince of Prussia is seen with the 
hereditary Prince of Hanover. Laces, 
pearls, gowns of gauze and cashmere 
shawls are visible in the Berlin 
coaches drawn by white horses which 
trot along the banks among a swarm- 
ing mass of buffaloes, dromedaries, 
gazelles, dancing and jumping der- 
vishes, Egyptian dancing women, and 
shackled goats, and camels being 
chased by fellahs. 

De Lesseps is the most famous man 
in the world—at last! He has more 
decorations than anybody else, and 
England herself, with her usual mag- 
nanimity, has made amends. The 
great Frenchman is deified ; invited to 
London; complimented by Lord Clar- 
endon, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and by Gladstone, 
the Prime Minister. Queen Victoria 


confers a decoration upon him, Lon- 
don gives him the freedom of her 
city, and he is praised without re- 
serve by his former enemy The 
Times. 

But at Marseilles, where he is a 
political candidate, the electors choose 
a politician called Gambetta instead 
of the man who has realized for them 
their ancient dream. 

On November 25, 1875, Frederick 
Greenwood offers Lord Beaconsfield 
the prodigal Khedive Ismail’s 176,602 
Canal shares, which the Rothschild 
bank has just bought. Three days 
later the deal is through, and the 
gambled wealth of a spendthrift is 
transferred to the strong-box of the 
British Consulate at Cairo. England 
is the most important shareholder in 
the Company: the Suez Canal vir- 
tually_belongs to her. 


HEROES AND VILLAINS OF THE BIG TENT 
(Continued from page 39) 


But her intelligence started a tug- 
of-war. Children would grab a slid- 
ing leg, hug it tight, while others 
would scramble for any hold they 
could get and hang on, screaming at 
the top of their lungs. Maude 
dragged the youngsters, apparently 
enjoying the fun. When Spain finally 
took the elephant out of the hopeless 
ward, exhausted children were asleep 
over most of the floor. 

In her vaudeville act Maude was 
as temperamental as any prima don- 
na. At a rehearsal one morning 
Spain happened to remark to the or- 
chestra leader that Maude knew 
every note of her dance music. 

“Oh yeah,” the leader wise-cracked, 
shrugging his shoulders skeptically. 
“Tf she’s that smart, then I’m Mo- 
zart.” 

“Tt’s a fact,” Spain insisted. 

“T’ll find out,” the leader retorted. 

And at the opening matinee per- 
formance he deliberately changed 
Maude’s dance music. At the sound 
of the first strange note Maude hesi- 
tated, then stood still, looking help- 
lessly about her. The unexpected 
change confused her, for she seemed 
.to think that she had done something 
wrong. For a minute she just stood 
there on the stage, befuddled, trying 
to make up her mind. 

Then she ran crying to Spain. He 
told her it was all right to go ahead 
with her dance, but the poor animal 
was all broken up and the curtain 
had to be rung down. 

The house manager came running 
back stage, demanding to know what 
was the matter with the elephant act. 
Spain explained. 

“Well,” he exploded, “we give a 
children’s matinee next Saturday 
afternoon. We'll just let that smart 
alec buy the candy and peanuts.” 

It isn’t hard to imagine what a 
stage looks like after some three 
hundred children and three elephants 
have been holding a_ get-together- 
party on it. Mess is perhaps the best 
word to use. 

Now this particular stage had a 
side door with a good old-fashioned 
rope with a rock on the end of it to 
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hold it shut. The door led out onto 
a small stoop. 

When the Saturday matinee party 
was over, the stage hands swept the 
leavings from the feast out this side 
door and onto the stoop to await the 
coming of the garbage man. On- 
stage, for the Saturday night’s clos- 
ing performance, Maude began to 
ease up to the side door. Spain did 
not say anything. He simply watched 
her, wondering what she had on her 
mind, for she knew better than to 
move about on-stage while waiting to 
go on. But the elephant was cau- 
tious, moving ahead a little at a time. 
Interested, Spain tilted his chair back 
against the wall and closed his eyes, 
feigning sleep. 

Maude worked her way up to the 
side door. Gently she gave it a shove 
open and reached for the pile of 
leavings with her trunk. The door 
banged shut on her trunk. She tried 
again with the same result. Ponder- 
ing the situation a second, she shoved 
the door open, held it with a ponder- 
ous foot while she swept the pile of 
leavings onto the stage in front of 
her. The pile of leavings huddled to 
suit her fancy and she gathered all 
she could hold in her trunk and 
waited. Spain did not interfere. 

The orchestra played the entrance 
music of the elephant act and on 
went the bulls. 

Maude ran out onto the apron of 
the stage and deliberately doused the 
orchestra leader with the trunkful of 
leavings. The audience howled. The 
revenge was so clever that the house 
manager went before the curtain and 
told the whole story. The leader was 
so flustered that he had to be ex- 
cused for the balance of the per- 
formance. 

Maude is now retired to a private 
zoo on Long Island where she has 
the freedom of the grounds. When- 
ever there are any number of people 
about, however, it is necessary to 
take her into the elephant barn, not 
because there is any harm in her, but 
because no way has as yet been 
found to make people safe for a 
good elephant. 
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12 DAYS $125 ALL EXPENSE , (including extensive shore trips) 
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S. S. MUNARGO 
SAILS FORTNIGHTLY ~ 
ALL YEAR ’ROUND 
Warm, radiant sunshine ea 
coral beaches . . . lazy days and 
romantic nights in the glorious 

tropics! 


The Munargo, famed for 
friendliness, offers outdoor 
pool and dance floor, deck 


sports, entertainment, all outside 
cabins, cruise director. Com- 
prehensive shore trips without 
extra cost. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Fortnightly sailings to Rio de 

Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, 

Buenos Aires. Northbound 
«all at Trinidad 


A brand-new world lies before 
you. . . South America! 

Rio brings you a feast of. un- 
usual beauty, created by nature 
and by man. In Santos, you 
ascend Mt. Serrat, swim at fash- 
iionable La Guaruja. The pleas- 
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ures of Pocitos, South America’s 
Riviera, are yours in Mon- 
tevideo. And Buenos Aires 
charms you with its gay night 
life, truly metropolitan air. 
21,000 ton Munson liners offer 
large outside cabins, outdoor 
pools, spacious public rooms, 
delicious food, movies—every- 
thing for your enjoyment of the 
happy days at sea! Ask for 
illustrated literature. 
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Ufo trip to Europe! It 


should be glorious—gay 
—interesting! But above all it should 
be different from day-in, day-out 
existence. So sail on ships that in- 
troduce you immediately to the new 
world ahead—the world reflected in 
the comfort, tasteful luxury, -excel- 
lent service and delicious food pro- 
vided by Hapag-Lloyd, trans-Atlantic 
ambassador of fine European living. 


Swift Lloyd expresses BREMEN .. EUROPA 
to Cherbourg, Southampton, Bremen; 
with the COLUMBUS adding Ireland; 
Hapag ‘Famous Four’’—NEW YORK 
HAMBURG, DEUTSCHLAND, HANSA, every 
Wednesday Midnight to Cherbourg, 
Southampton and Hamburg, frequently 
adding Ireland. Also, leisure, low-rate 
ships, Hapag Motorship ST. LOUIS, and 
Lloyd Steamer BERLIN. 


“YOUR TRIP TO EUROPE’’—A new book, 
compiled by HAPAG-LLOYD, answers 
practically all your questions about 
that long-desired European trip. 
Illustrated by Wallace Morgan. 
Fill in and mail coupon at bottom 


of page. 


Beautiful dining salon 
aboard the Hapag ex- 
press S.S. HAMBURG, one 
of the “Famous Four’’. 


The famous little church at 
Oberammergau in the Bavarian 
Alps of Southern Germany. 


Looking from 
the Winter Gar- 
den into the Bar 
ofthe EUROPA. 
Sketched by 
Wallace Morgan 
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“You'll like us Fine 


We'll greet you with true Scottish cheer—as full of 
color and warmth as a Highland plaid. Come the 
economical way — by RAIL. We’re proud of our 
world-famous trains—““The Coronation” and ‘““The 
Coronation Scot,” two of the fastest in Europe—tak- 
ing you into Scotland in 5 hours. We’ll show you the 
glories of Edinburgh and her Rock—Queen Mary’s 
Holyrood palace—Sir Walter Scott’s pinnacled 
Abbotsford — Bobby Burns’ cottage in Ayr — Loch 
Katrine’s heathery hills—glorious golf at Gleneagles 
and St. Andrews—modern, hospitable hotels—Glas- 
gow for the Empire Exposition—all reached easily, 
luxuriously and swiftly by rail. 


Aye, you'll like us fine, and the low visa cost of 
$2.00 instead of $10.00! It’s but a step to Ireland, 
too, by steamers connecting with fast, modern trains 
and buses. Or to Continental Europe by such famous 
ports as Dover, Folkestone and Harwich. Write 
Dept. 410 for the new ‘““Romance of Scotland” book- 
let—illustrated, helpful, and free. Address: 

C. M. TURNER, General Traffic Manager, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza (16 West 49th St.), New York. L. T. Jones, Middle 
West Representative, 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


Ill. J. D. Cameron, Pacific Coast Representative, 412 West 
Sixth St., Los Angeles, Cal., or your own Tourist Agent. 
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THE NOMADS REBEL IN CHINESE TURKESTAN 
(Continued from page 24) 


their independence. There were up- 
risings in 1825, 1830, 1847 and 1857; 
but nothing came of them. Finally 
in the 1860’s the Chinese Turks suc- 
ceeded in breaking away from China 
and for nearly a decade Sinkiang 
was ruled by a Mohammedan Khan. 
China ultimately again gained control. 

The present rift between Sinkiang 
and China began with the Chinese 
revolution of 1912 and the conse- 
quent breakup of Manchu hegemony 
in eastern Asia. Ties with the prov- 
inces were loosened and the weak- 
ened central government was satis- 
fied to leave Sinkiang’s long-time 
governor Yang as virtual dictator. 

With Yang’s assassination in 1928 
the last vestiges of an_ efficient 
Manchu rule vanished. None of the 
governors who followed Yang could 
gain support of all Sinkiang’s racial 
groups; nor did Nanking. have power 
to delegate authority. 
Chinese Turkestan became a derelict 
territory in Central Asia. It was then 
that Japan, Great Britain and Russia, 
realizing that Sinkiang would anchor 
somewhere, began to take stock of 
their real and imagined interests in 
the province and to back various of 
the Moslem, White Russian and 
Chinese factions scrambling for con- 
trol. 

But long before these foreign 
powers began looking Sinkiangward, 
economically the province was being 
drawn inexorably toward the west. 

For the past twenty years Chinese 
Turkestan has been growing more 
and more dependent upon Russia— 
both as a market for exports and 
as a source of supplies. Communica- 
tion and commerce with China was 
gradually dwindling. Transportation 
across the Gobi—always dangerous 
and costly even under the best of 
conditions—had become all but im- 
possible with the steady increase in 
banditry and internecine warfare. By 
1933 the Kuldja bazaar had not seen 
a caravan from China for two years 
and I noticed that the most recent 
blocks of Chinese tea were marked 
“shipped from Tientsin 1930.” 

During this same period communi- 
cations with Russia had been under- 
going marked improvement. Whereas 
in 1900, Omsk, fifteen hundred miles 
away on the Trans-Siberian, was 
Sinkiang’s closest rail connection 
with the west, by 1930 the Turk-Sib 
line joining Russian Turkestan with 
Siberia had been completed and all 
points on Sinkiang’s western border 
were within two hundred miles of a 
railroad. 


Furthermore the front door to Sin- 
kiang is through Russia. To the 
east stretch sand-blown wastes; in 
the south loom three of the world’s 
highest mountain ranges which wall 
off Chinese Turkestan from India; 
while on the western Soviet border 
the mountains are relatively low and 
are pierced by many passes which are 
practicable for trucking both winter 
and summer. At several points, par- 
ticularly the Ili valley, the terrain 
rises but gradually from Russia into 
Sinkiang; railway spurs from the 
Turk-Sib could easily be built into 
Kuldja and on eastward to the capi- 
tal at Urumchi. In fact since the 
greater portion of eastern Sinkiang 
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In the end 


is desert the bulk of the riches and 
population of the province lies within 
five hundred miles of the Soviet 
Turk-Sib. 

Another fact which has tended to 
swing the province toward the west 
is that racially and culturally Sin- 
kiang’s inhabitants are most closely 
associated-with the peoples of Rus- 
sian Turkestan. 

Turkic Moslems represent over 
eighty per cent of Sinkiang’s approxi- 
mate two millions. The Sarts, Kir- 
ghiz, Kazaks, Taranchis and Tatars 
are first cousins of corresponding 
Turkic tribesmen in Soviet Turkestan 
and speak dialects practically iden- 
tical. 

For over two milleniums Sinkiang 
has been alternately within and 
without the oft mythical borders of 
the Chinese Empire; nevertheless the 
Chinese, Turks will tell you that their 
golden age was during the centuries 
when Sinkiang was joined with what 
is now Soviet Turkestan and when 
together these territories formed the 
center of the great Mongol and 
Tatar empires. Even though the 
Chinese Turks have since become 
politically separated from Russian 
Turkestan, they still consider Samar- 
kand and Tashkent their nearest 
religious—and hence, cultural— cen- 
ters. Sinkiang’s heritage is pri- 
marily Turkic and Moslem, not 
Chinese. 

The Sino-Russian border has not 
served sharply to separate the two 
groups of Central Asian Turks. At 
heart a nomadic people, the Turks 
have never accepted the full implica- 
tions of international boundaries and 
even today many of the frontier 
tribes migrate back and forth be- 
tween Russia and China much as the 
spirit or grasslands dictate. 

Again, although the few rich 
Chinese and Manchus living in Sin- 
kiang send their sons to Tientsin and 
Peking to be educated, the sons of 
well-to-do Turkic merchants get their 
schooling in Tashkent. When jour- 
neying in the province I not infre- 
quently ran across these Soviet edu- 
cated young Turks. While falcon 
hunting in the Tekes Valley near 
Kuldja I was entertained by Sayjan 
beg, the young chief of a frontier 
tribe of Kirghiz nomads. Sayjan beg’ 
was born and raised in Soviet Turk- 
estan and had finished a course in 
the Tashkent Technicum. At the time 
of the 1934 revolution Sayjan’s 
father was ruling the Kirghiz in 
Sinkiang and was called by the coa- 
lition government to act as their 
official representative in Kuldja. The 
Tekes Kirghiz promptly sent emis- 
saries to Sayjan beg in Russia and 
persuaded him to come over into 
Chinese Turkestan to take over his 
rightful position as acting head of 
the tribe. So in the foothills of the 
Tien Shan mountains Sinkiang no- 
mads are today ruled by a chieftain 
brought up in the Soviet traditions. 

Groups of devout Sinkiang Mos- 
lems gather every year to journey 
by rail through Russia and then by 
boat through Istanbul to Mecca. The 
Soviets make it convenient for these 
Chinese Turks to stop and visit fac- 
tories and collective farms in Soviet 
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NO EUROPEAN HOLIDAY 
IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 
A CRUISE BY 


ARANDORA STAR 


The World’s most delightful Cruising Liner 
has been made even more delightful by the 
quiet luxurious comfort of the two new public 
rooms recently added. 
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From year’s end to year’s end there 
are holiday cruises long or short by 
this luxurious liner—still more at- 
tractive this year with added ac- 
commodation. The choice is un- 
paralleled. 


You can sail up the fjords of Nor- 
way, visit Iceland, the Baltic, the 
Land of the Midnight Sun—or you 
can bask in the colourful ports of the Blue Mediterranean—or pay 
a swift visit to Greece, Egypt and the Holy Land. 


Write for the year’s Programme with particulars and prices: 


BLUE STAR LINE|||| 


or any other office or agent of Cunard White-Star 


throughout U. S. and Canada. 
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AUSTRIA” 


Recapture romance along the Ringstrasse. Enjoy 
the wine, the waltzes, the arts, the opera. Learn 
“gemuetlichkeit” in cozy coffee houses with charm- 
ing folk. Roam the Vienna Woods, drive to the 
Kahlenberg, bathe at Baden, dance on the Cobenzl, 
week-end at Semmering. On the way to Vienna, go 
native in Alpine Tyrol, in heady 


Salzburg, in the White Horse Inn PESp, 
country, by Carinthian waters, in Vip ALs. 
forested Styria. Excellent accom- 54 Live™ 
‘modations on any budget. 40% S28uR 


railway reductions. 


Consult your travel agent or write for details 


to Dept. T: 


AUSTRIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
630 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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The great variety of 
things to see and ways 
to play in Southern 
California, its outdoor 
sports, its famous year 
*round climate, fruits, 
flowers, gardens and 
foreign flavor, have 
made it one of the 
world’s favorite sum- 
mer playgrounds. 


Ocean, for swimming, fish- 
ing, sun-bathing, surfboard- 
ing, and sailing to nearby 
south-sea pleasure isles. 


Mountains, snow peaked all 
year, for lakes, streams, shady 
hiking and riding trails, mile- 
high skyline boulevards. 


is Keto nore Pe than ever! 


Now radio, as well as 
movie headquarters, 
this land of kliegs and 
“mikes,” stars and 
stand-ins, premieres 
and previews, offers 
the night-life thrills 
and mental stimula- 
tion of America’s ac- 
knowledged entertain- 
ment headquarters. 


Youll see celebrities of every 
kind at polo matches, box- 
ing and wrestling matches, 
other championship events, 


SEE IT ALL IN 2 WEEKS AT LOW COST. Southern California, with its 
fascinating native industries and famed resorts like Pasadena, Hollywood, 
Beverly Hills, Long Beach, Glendale, Santa Monica, Pomona and others 
in Los Angeles County and its neighbors, is just overnight, even from 
New York, by plane, 2% to 3 days by train, 5 to 7 by auto or stage. And 
vacation costs here average 22.8% under those of 20 leading U.S. resorts. 


FREE: Automatic Trip Planner —This 80-page Official Guide Book— 
widely acclaimed by travel experts—plans your trip for you from start to 
finish: what to see and do, how to get here, time required, itemized cost 
schedules, plus over 100 photographs, maps, etc. .. . authentic facts avail- 
able only through this non-profit community organization. Coupon brings 
it FREE by return mail. 

prneneenee MAIL COUPON TODAY-.-------- 


All- Year Club of Southern California, 
Dept. 3-S, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Send me free book with complete details 
(including costs) of a Southern California 
vacation. Also send free routing by O auto, 
Orail, O plane, O bus. Also send free book- 
lets about counties checked: DO Los Angeles, 
O Orange, O Riverside, O Santa Barbara, 


When you arrive, be sure to 
: O Inyo, O San Diego, 0 Imperial, O San 


visit our new Official Informa- 
tion Bureau, 505 West 6th St., 
Los Angeles, for expert help in 
getting the most enjoyment out 
of your stay here. FREE, of course. 


Come to California for a glorious 
vacation. Advise anyone not to 
come seeking employment, lest he 
be disappointed; but for tourists, 
the attractions are unlimited. 


Bernardino, O Ventura, O Kern. 


Name 


Street. 


City. 


State 


All-Year Club of 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


ng Please print name and address ) 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN FLEET 
/ TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
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YANKEE 
CRUISES 


ANNUALLY 


to the entire 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Delightful the year around 


UZ) 0 bd Se 


by the 
FOUR ACTS 
SAILINGS: 
EXCAMBION Mar. 15 
EXOCHORDA Mar. 29 
EXCALIBUR Apr. 12 
EXETER Apr. 26 


and fortnightly thereaster 


44 vats $395" 


sonar 5g 


These storied lands may now be 
reached in greater comfort and 
luxury and at a cost hitherto un- 
attainable by this all American 
first class 
fortnightly 

service. 

All state- 

rooms out- 
side, topside and amidship— 
many with semi-private verandas 
and most with private baths— 
free-standing metal beds—large 
wardrobes—hotand cold running 
water—country club veranda cafe 
overlooking bow—electric galley 
—fine cuisine—a lacarte noaddi- 
tional charge—all dine at one 
sitting— modern steam laundry— 
novelty shop—hair dressing salon 
—swimming pool—talking pic- 
tures—no crowding—capacity 
limited to 132 first class passen- 
gers Only. 

The revised itinerary of the Cruise 
covers the whole Mediterranean 
calling at Gibraltar, Marseilles, 
Naples, Alexandria, Jaffa, Beirut, 
Haifa, Alexandria, Piraeus(Athens), 
Naples, Leghorn, Genoa Mar- 
seilles, Boston and New York. 
To: GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
NAPLES 


And From: PIRAEUS, NAPLES, 
LEGHORN, GENOA, MARSEILLES, 


$160 vP. 


AND WITHOUT CHANGE OF SHIP 
To: ALEXANDRIA, JAFFA, BEIRUT. 
And From: BEIRUT, HAIFA, 
ALEXANDRIA $200 up 


ALSO “THREE-QUARTERS” CRUISE 
To: Piraeus, Naples, Leghorn. Genoa. 
Marseilles, via Gibraltar, Marsetttes, 
Naples, Alexandria, Jaffa. Beirut, 
Haifa, Alexandria $295 up 


Consult your Travel Agent who will tell 
you all the advantages of the Yankee 
Cruises in the Four Aces. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORT LINES 
25 Broadway, New York 


FIRST CLAS 


NO TOURIST 
OR THIRD 
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THE NOMADS REBEL IN CHINESE TURKESTAN 
(Continued from page 52) 


Turkestan; here they meet and talk 
with people of their own race who 
are running tractors, harvesters and 
combines and pulling the levers of 
cotton gins and silk looms. When 
these Mecca pilgrims return to Sin- 
kiang they are lionized in their home 
village tea houses and must repeat 
over and over for the benefit of stay- 
at-home peasants tales of Turkic 
progress in Soviet Turkestan as well 
as stories of the Mohammedan holy 
land. 

The process of linking Sinkiang 
with the west has long been going 
on; recent events constitute but the 
final chapter in the struggle. 

It remains to be seen just how 
completely and to what degree 
Soviet methods and ideology will be 
introduced in the province. Some 
may argue that with Chinese Turk- 
estan now completely at her mercy 
Russia will rapidly and ruthlessly 
Sovietize her. On the other hand 
from my contact with the coalition 
government and its policies I am con- 
vinced that the new rulers enjoy 
considerable independence. If they 
are running a communist regime it 
is a rather unique one, for White 
Russian refugees—perennial anath- 
ema to the Bolsheviks — are the 


backbone of the Sinkiang army and 
occupy many of the high offices in 
the government. 

There is no question about the fact 
that Soviet methods are being used 
everywhere in an effort to develop 
the province; but that a government 
chooses to use Soviet methods is not 
of course positive evidence that it 
does so by compulsion; a case at 
hand is Kemalist Turkey which in 
recent years has voluntarily adopted 


many agricultural policies of the 
Soviets. 
Russia ‘after all would have 


nothing to lose in a long-range, con- 
servative policy in regard to Sin- 
kiang. With China completely out 
of the picture, the Soviets need only 
protect Chinese Turkestan’ from 
Japanese and British aggression, open 
up the Soviet-Sinkiang frontier as 
has already been done, and then wait 
for the naturally existing-economic, 
geographical, and racial ties to com- 
plete drawing the Turkestans  to- 
gether. 

In either case—whether Russia 
chooses to follow an active or mere- 
ly a stand-by policy — Sinkiang’s 
future is definitely linked with the 


west. 
SES 


THE SERENEST COUNTRY IN EUROPE 


(Continued from page 15) 


then Austria and finally France. In 
1815 the Congress of Vienna made 
it a Grand Duchy, though lopping off 
the Walloon side and giving it to 
Belgium. That is now the Belgian 
Province of Luxembourg. 

But it was not until 1867 that the 
complete autonomy of the country 
was re-established, previous to which 
the sovereigns of the Netherlands 
had held the titles of Grand Duke 
or Duchess. Then, at the Congress 
of London, it was made what it is 
today, joining the League of Nations 
in 1920 and concluding an arbitration 
treaty with the United States in 
1929, Since the war, and indeed for 
some time before, Luxembourgers 
have come to America in large num- 
bers until there are here today as 


many as in the homeland. The larg- . 


est colony of them is in Chicago, 
where there are more than 25,000. 
No Continental people have made 
better or more law-abiding American 
citizens. 

The general ignorance regarding 
Luxembourg, one of the fairest bits 
of Europe, is passing strange. It is 
on one of the main routes of several 
international expresses including 
those from Belgian and Dutch Chan- 
nel ports to the Near East. But the 
present-day tourist goes tearing 
through neither knowing nor caring 
whether he is in Belgium, France— 
or Luxembourg. Ask the next per- 
son you meet what and where the 
Grand Duchy is and the chances are 
that he will tell you it is either a 
Parisian park or a _ province of 
France or Belgium. 

But speak to any Luxembourger in 
the United States and his eyes will 
flash with pride. He is a patriotic 
chap_and never forgets that he has 


come from a free and independent 
country, small though it is, a coun- 
try that is a democracy in all but 
the strictest political sense, knowing 
neither extremes of authoritarianism, 
aloof from the Continent’s turbu- 
lence and a model of economic and 
social security. 

It owes much of its prosperity to 
a number of factors, chiefly of course 
the steel works which, incidentally, 
employ more than six thousand for- 
eigners, so attractive is the wage- 
scale, 

For years past, even during the 
worst of the depression period, Lux- 
embourg’s income has substantially 
exceeded its expenditures. How this 
has been achieved is succinctly ex- 
plained by the Grand Duchess’ Min- 
ister of Finance. “We = live within 
our income, that’s all. And when we 
make more than we use we set it 
aside for less fortunate times.” The 
Duchy also points with pride to a 
cultural condition hardly equalled 
even in Sweden and Denmark: there 
is no illiteracy whatever. 

From the metropolis spreads a net- 
work of modern highways which the 
Luxembourger, a “booster” for the 
merits of his little country whose en- 
thusiasm and resourcefulness would 
astonish even a Los Angeles “real- 
tor,” insists is the best in Europe. 
This network permits you to visit by 
private car or bus any part of the 
Duchy within an hour or two. Not 
only that but there are three separate 
railway systems owned and contained 
in the country, over the lines of 
which pass the international ex- 
presses from the Channel ports to 
the Balkans. 

Motoring through Luxembourg, 

(Continued on page 55) 
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IN EUROPE 
¢ MEXICO - 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


Do you want to meet the 
people? Do you want to see 
how life is really lived? 


Through an international net- 
work ,of organizations and 
key individuals The Open 
Road can show you a world 
the sightseer never sees. 


Students, members of the pro- 
fessions and other cultured 
persons are invited to inquire. 


OPEN ROAD 


__ Soviet Travel Department 
8 West 40th Street, New York 


GOLF .. Overnight from New York, 
Famous Mid-South Hotel, English in modern 
Country Club setting. Adjoins widely known 
Valley Brook Golf Course with grass greens, 
Riding stables—50 miles of bridle trails—Ten- 
nis and other outdoor sports facilities. Com- 
fortably furnished rooms, every 
respect. Meals and other accommodations as 
you would expect them to be. Convenient stop- 
over for motorists on U. S. 29. 


Write Louis D. Miller, Mgr., for infor- 
mation. 


SEDGEFIELD INN 
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Ra So you're going 
© to SALZBURG! 


A GAY BOOK ABOUT 
THE GAYEST PLACE IN 
THE WORLD... 


Written by an Austrian, 
it tells you where to go, 
how to go, what to wear, 
what to do, what not to 
do, and, most important, 
why! If you've already been to 


Salzburg, it tells you what not to 
miss on your next visit. Imperti- 
nent pictures by Count Eugen Led- 
ebur. At all bookstores, or The 
Greystone Press, 11 W. 42nd 


Street, New York. $1.75 


THIS SALZBURG 


By Count Ferdinand Czernin 


LO... N»-,D. Ogg 


stay at the 


HOTEL WASHINGTON 
CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1. 


Thoroughly up-to-date with every 
modern convenience, central heating, 
running hot and cold water in all bed- 
rooms and telephone. 


TERMS MODERATE 


LADY HONYWOOD, 
Managing Director 


THE SERENEST COUNTRY IN EUROPE 
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even for a single day, brings you 
into three distinct sections, each with 
its own peculiar life and industry. 
The beautiful Ardennes region in the 
north has its charm of hill and val- 
ley, its ancient ruins, its big tourist 
hotels. In the south is a level coun- 
try of rich and intensively cultivated 
farm land, and farther on the steel 
works which in themselves solve all 
problems of employment here, be- 
cause sO many men are needed for 
the industry that a great part of 
them must be imported. Producing 
more than seven million tons of iron 
ore, pig iron and steel every year, 
the Luxembourg works are always 
demanding more workers. 

This means prosperity for the 
Grand Duchy, and there has not been 
a single year since the World War 
when the fiscal record has not shown 
an excess of receipts over expendi- 
tures. In 1932, worst of the depres- 
' sion period, this excess fell to 6,000,- 
000 francs. The peak year was 1928, 
when it was more than 75,000,000. 
Commenting on this the Duchy’s 
Minister of Finance, Social and 
Labor Welfare, says, “expenditures 
have always been made in propor- 
tion to the capacity of the inhabi- 
tants of Luxembourg to pay, tax re- 
ductions not having exceeded the per- 
mitted limit, and the surpluses of 
fruitful years having been largely 
placed in reserve for less favored 
ones, factors which allow one to see 
the reward of prudent financial 
management.” 

But there is yet another factor, 
an unusual and peculiar one, that 
aids in the maintenance of Luxem- 
bourg’s economic security—the nu- 
merous foreign holding companies. 
The fiscal statute relating to these 
holding companies is considered the 
most liberal in the world, even more 
so than the statutes of the Canton 
of Glarus in Switzerland, or the 
Principality of Liechtenstein. And 
since the advantages of this fiscal 
law are reserved chiefly for foreign- 
ers, capitalists and financial groups 


of all the countries of .Europe, to- 


gether with many from the United 
States, have placed some of their in- 
terests in Luxembourg. 

In the Grand Duchy there are 
more than four hundred holding 
companies, the most important being 
the Ford Investment Company and 
the International Union for Invest- 
ments, the latter a fixed trust of an 
international character combining in- 
terests of financial groups of many 
Continental and English companies. 
Others represent interests throughout 
the world and make Luxembourg one 
of the most important of all centers 
for international financial concentra- 
tion. 

These things explain the unique 
position of the Grand Duchy as an 
oasis of contentment, security and 
charm for the tourist in the midst 
of the Continental desert of restless- 
ness, uncertainty and absence of the 
olden gaiety and welcome. 

But the best thing about Luxem- 
bourg, after all, is that its people 
still smile, still wear the contented 
demeanor of those whose present is 
safe and whose future is relatively 
secure, still know that freedom from 
constant and never-relaxed economic 
apprehension that is the lot of com- 
paratively few in Europe today. In 
Luxembourg you see the old Europe, 
and today’s Continent at its best. 

What of the future? Ask the Lux- 
embourger whether he feels safe 
with so many mad dogs running 
about, whether he believes the fron- 
tiers of his little country are secure 
against their voracious menace. He 
will only smile and shrug. He still 
has faith in the London accord of 
1867, even in the half-moribund 
League. And is there not still his 
best of all friends, that great Ameri- 
ca across the seas where he has, in 
‘Chicago, a brother and in Rochester, 
a cousin? Surely he has nothing to 
fear. Let us hope his confidence is 
not unfounded, for the world needs 
the brightness of Luxembourg today 
to offset in some measure the somber 


aspect of the rest of Europe. 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 
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to Australia and New Zealand. 
Subscribers in Africa are scattered 
from Egypt through the Belgian 
Congo and Liberia to South Africa. 
Across the Atlantic other subscribers 
are found in South and Central 
America and far to the north in 
Alaska. Club membership alone ex- 
ceeds twenty-five thousand. 


A NEW HOTEL BOOKLET 
IN THE MAKING 
The 1938 edition of the Club’s Of- 
ficial Hotel and Shop Bulletin is now 
in preparation and will be sent to all 
members as soon as copies are off 
the press. 


TRAVEL LECTURES AT 
CLUB HEADQUARTERS 
The Club rooms at 116 East 16th 


Street, New York, were overflowing 
with members and their friends who 


came to listen to the first of the ser- 
ies of lectures on Friday, January 28, 
when Dr. Faithe gave an illustrated 
talk on Egypt. The lectures will be 
held on Friday afternoons at three 
o'clock throughout the spring as long 
as members prove their interest by 
their attendance. 


HAVE YOU TUNED IN? 


Hundreds of letters from the two 
hundred and thirty-three stations 
which now broadcast in Travel Hour 
testify to the fact that you have 
tuned in for it on your local station. 
Throughout March unusually inter- 
esting programs have been prepared 
on Armenia, Germany, Africa, Rus- 
sia, Austria, Switzerland, Italy and 
France. Don’t miss them, whether 
you are planning to travel or whether 
you merely want to increase your 
knowledge of the world about you. 


This 
is a gala year in 


to AN bY 


In Rome, the magnificent Augustan Bimillenary 
Exhibition unfolds the spectacle of 2,000 years. 


In Florence, Italy is host to the world of music 
during the Music Festival from April 28 to June 10. 


In Venice, from June to October, modern master- 
pieces beckon you to the XXI Biennial Art 
Exhibition. 


Write for a complete calendar of events in Italy. 


> \ : The Bay of Naples 


Now is the Time to See Italy ... A special tourist 
tate of exchange is available through banks and tourist 
agencies. You can obtain 100 lire for $4.75—in Tourist 
Checks or Tourists’ Letters of Credit. Hotel Coupons effect 
radical savings ...through the purchase of gasoline coupons, 
gasoline costs but a trifle more than at home... and 
railroad rates are reduced 50% to 70%. The same savings 
apply to Tripolitania (Italian North Africa). Ask your travel 
agent, or write direct to us for the facts and free literature. 


TOURIST — 
INFORMATION OFFICE 


NEW YORK: PALAZZO D‘ITALIA, 626 FIFTH AVE. ® 
NO, MICHIGAN AVE. ° 


CHICAGO: 333 
SAN FRANCISCO: 604 MONTGOMERY ST. 
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THE NEWEST SHIPS 
AND THE OLDEST LINE 


o- 
SOUTH AFRICA 


SNES 


“Physical Energy’ 
Rhodes Memorial, 
Capetown 


@ Take the route that has be- 
hind it 85 years of public pref- 
erence and the tradition of 
Britain on the seas! Sail any 
Friday from England in one of 
twenty-one famous ‘Castle’ 
liners including the five newest 
motorships in the South African 
service. 


WINTER & SPRING TOURS 


at special round-trip rates from 
New York... one to three weeks 


9 


exploration in South Africa. 


Literature and information about Union- 
Castle Line from THOS. COOK & SON, Gen- 
eral Passenger Representatives, 587 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, or local steamship agents. 


UNION-CASTLE 
LINE 


Sweden has been maturing for thousands of 
years. For over a century she has enjoyed 
the blessings of unbroken peace. 

On a visit to Sweden you inhale the mel- 
low aroma of an old and time tested civili- 
zation like a bouquet of the finest wine. 

Involuntarily you will exclaim, ‘This isa 
pleasant land in which to relax and enjoy 
life.“’. .. Be sure of a perfect summer by mak- 
ing early reservations. 

Sweden is the gateway to the Scandina- 
vian wonderlands and the fascinating Bal- 
tic region. 

Convenient, quick connections from Eng- 
land and the Continent—direct from New 
Yorkin Swedish linersin eight luxurious days. 


Ask your travel agent or us for our new 
“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 
suggesting delightful trips in-all the Scandina- 


vian countries—a wealth of vacation guidance. 
Please mention Department. 4& 


[SWEDISH TRAVEL 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


830 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
REE ee 
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THE INDOMITABLE SPIRIT OF ALSACE 
(Continued from page 31) 


and science of wine-growing to their 
descendants, together with the wealth 
and culture of many hundred years. 
These few families really form a 
kind of exclusive community, an 
aristocracy of wine. Their homes 
are rich in fine old examples of their 
native art. Their sons are sent to 
Paris for a cosmopolitan education. 
They learn about many more things 
than wine, but they do not stay in 
Paris; they choose to come back to 
their native town, do their duty and 
grow wine as their ancestors have 
done. They do not even marry their 
Parisian sweethearts, but are likely 
to marry sound Alsatian bourgeoises. 
They are a healthy, well-built race, 
gifted with a shrewd mind and a 
quick wit. 

I happened to be invited to the 
home of one of them, when, a few 
years ago, I hiked through the 
Vosges with some friends. He 
showed us through his enormous 
wine cellars, where old bottles, cov- 
ered with dust, were piled up to the 
vaulted ceiling, and the massive 
casks looked as if they had come 
out of a fairy tale, as they were very 
old and adorned with strange wood- 
en sculptures. He told us many 
stories about the wine, and how you 
had to taste it properly, and how to 
press the little drops on the tongue 
towards the palate, and when he 
demonstrated it his red Alsatian face 
glowed with pleasure. And he 
showed us through the house where 
his ancestors had lived long ago. 
The heavy furniture, the paintings 
and Gobelins on the walls, the Al- 
satian flowered porcelain and hand- 
woven linen with the broad red stripe 
in it gave a picture of old-fashioned 
solidity and wealth. He loved this 
house, he told us, and would not 
have liked to live in a modern apart- 
ment for anything in the world. But 
he had two up-to-date American cars 
in his garage, and was chiefly inter- 
ested in modern politics. 

Beside Riquewihr there are many 
other towns of charm; Tirkheim, a 
city of peculiar shape, enclosed by 
the remnants of a triangular wall 
with three gates at each angle, set in 
round towers with sharply pointed 
roofs; Ribeauville, the gay home of 
musical historical festivals; ‘Mar- 
moutier, whose straight cathedral i& 
an impressive example of pure Ros 
manesque-Byzantine style. 

No one should pass through AI- 
sace without visiting Colmar where, 
at the beginning of the fifteenth, cen- 
tury, Martin Schongauer was born. 
His madonnas are some of the love- 
liest types of medieval painting. The 
museum of Colmar, where other 
paintings of his are to be seen, is a 
historic place in itself, a Dominican 
monastery dating back to the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. Art 
lovers from all over the world are 
drawn to its halls, as it preserves the 
altar-pieces by Mathias Grtinewald 
whose ‘Mount Calvary” cannot be 
compared with any other painting of 
any period, a pathetic interpretation 
of suffering and pain, extremely 
realistic in its representation of 
Christ’s body, and mysterious at the 
same time in its religious conception. 

From the top of Colmar’s church 
of St. Martin you have a wonderful 


view of the Vosges and the plain. 
Colmar, like all the other Alsatian 
cities, is surrounded by peaceful 
scenery, backed by the untamed 
roughness of the mountains. Its 
fields, wide orchards and pastures 
are fed by thick beds of loam, which, 
left by the Rhine, now form a fertile 
plain. This green, softly curved 
landscape with winding country 
roads, waving corn, with villages, 
trees and flowers reminds one of the 
brightly colored pictures in a chil- 
dren’s book, where everything looks 
neat and gay and dainty. 

One may have the impression that 
Alsace is nothing but vineyards and 
fields and farmers. This really was 
true for an extended period, since 
she remained for long almost purely 
agricultural, having only a few in- 
dustries, as for instance salt-mining, 
which were of minor importance and 
did not develop. It was in the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century that at 
Mulhouse a plant was started for the 
manufacture of “painted linen,” lay- 
ing the foundations of the Alsatian 
textile industry, which has developed 
since to such an extent on both sides 
of the Vosges. Spinning and weav- 
ing machines were installed and the 
cheap labor in the Vosges valleys 
gave the enterprise every chance of 
advancing rapidly. The manufacture 
of cotton was introduced, and grad- 
ually the textile industry spread 
through all the valleys, taking work 
away from the many families who 
had made their living by home- 
weaving, and giving Alsace a new in- 
dustrial prestige. Besides the old- 
fashioned “wine-aristocracy” an up- 
to-date capitalistic aristocracy came 
into power. Mulhouse, a town of 
sad, dirty streets, dreary chimneys 
and smoky air, became the chief city 
of Alsace’s technical advance, making 
up for her ugliness by initiative and 
energy. The first steam engine in 
Alsace was used in Mulhouse, and 
the first railroad was opened in 1839 
between Mulhouse and Thann. 

It has been said that the Alsatian 
worker has remained a farmer at 
heart, or at least a bourgeois in his 
provincial outlook. This is true only 
in a very narrow sense. The AlI- 
satian worker of our days has be- 
come a proletarian, and to a great 
extent a conscious and even radical 
one, differing from any other worker 
only in so far as he is Alsatian. 

Maurice Barrés wrote: “La racine 
Alsacienne rejettera toujours’—“The 
Alsatian root will always sprout 
again.” Not only single individuals, 
but the whole of Alsatian history 
proves the truth of this. Neither 
Germany nor France were able to 
assimilate Alsace, but Alsace on the 
other hand knew how to assimilate 
all foreign elements which settled on 
her soil. She was capable of profit- 
ing from all cultural influences that 
crossed her path, without forgetting 
or losing her identity. The best 
proof of this self-assurance is the 
persistence with which she has kept 
her Alemannic dialect. 

One wonders why the French in 
the seventeenth century did not at- 
tempt to change the Alsatian lan- 
guage and force the people to talk 
French. It certainly was due to a 
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Leviathan: 21” $32; 15” $17.50; 10” $5.75 
Write for FREE CATALOG of 


SHIP MODELS 


Beautiful hand-made scale models of lin- 
ers, government ships, etc., in original 
cclors—rich in interest and charm. Wide 
variety of prices. In writing, give name 
of favorite ship. (Special models to order.) 


VAN RYPER 


Dept. 3-B, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
(Island of Martha’s Vineyard) 
River Steamer Models from $17.50 
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JUST READY 


CRUISING (THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


By 
Madeleine S. Miller 
Author, “Footprints in 
Palestine” 


and J. Lane Miller 


Unequalled in travel 
handbooks, Based on 
80,000 miles of travel 
in the past ten years. 
Far more in human 
interest, color and 
practical information 
than any previous vol- 
ume. 100 full length 
photographs, copious 
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At All Bookstores or paper map, etc.$3.50. 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave.. New York 


FOR TRAVEL 
INFORMATION ABOUT 


POLAND 


POLISH TRAVEL BUREAU 


Representing = 
POLISH STATE RAILROADS 
We Serve Your Travel Agent 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK 


BOwling Green 9-1919 


i HS 


advice... unselfish cooperation 
+. - yours for the asking. 


Write for illustrated Brochures 
about any trip or country you 
are interested in. 


Tours arranged in private saloon 
car holding four passengers. Terms 
moderate, Meet any boat and go 


anywhere. 
MISS LEE 
3 Park Town Oxford, England 


Recommended by member English 
Speaking Union, 


McBRIDE- 


Distinguished Books About Travel 


TOWNS AND PEOPLE OF MODERN POLAND 
By Rosert Mepit McBripe 
Author of 
Romantic Czechoslovakia 
Towns and People of Modern Germany, etc. 
The author of this book, who has recently returned from 
an extensive tour of Poland, where he had unusual facilities 
for seeing the country and people, gives a graphic full- 
length portrait of the new republic in all the activities of 
its freshly found freedom. Even those most familiar with 
the contemporary European scene will find the reading of 
this book an illuminating and delightful experience. 
Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 320 pages, $3.00 


OVERLAND WITH THE NOMAD LAPPS 

By Huco Avotr BERNatzik 
With his books on the South Seas and the African wilder- 
ness and with his brilliant photographs, Dr. Bernatzik has 
already won a distinguished position for himself as an ex- 
plorer. Overland with the Nomad Lapps will add to his 
reputation, and it will provide excitement for all who seek 
the exhilarating drama of primitive life. 

90 Striking Photographs and Maps, Large 8vo, $3.50 


FLYING FOX AND DRIFTING SAND 


The adventures of a biologist in Queensland 
By Francis RAtciirFe 
With a Preface by Julian Huxley 
Although Mr. Ratcliffe is a biologist, and although his 
Australian vagabondage was strictly professional, Flying 
Fox and Drifting Sand is far from being merely a scientific 
journal or a popular natural history. The author was just 
as much interested in places and people as he was in the 
creatures and problems which he had to investigate; and 
from the pages of his book there emerges a lively and con- 
vineing picture of the Australian bush and its inhabitants, 
human and otherwise. 
32 Illustrations, 4 Maps, 8vo, 360 pages, $4.00 


FINLAND ON FIFTY DOLLARS 
By Sypney A. CLark 

Illustrated by EDWARD C, CASWELL 
Finland is one of the Scandinavian countries which is be- 
coming more popular year by year. Mr. Clark takes us into 
every part of this land of ten thousand lakes, and shows us 
how to see it most satisfactorily all for the modest sum of 
fifty dollars. We enjoy fascinating journeys through the 
chain of gigantic, forested lakes of the interior; we catch 
glimpses of old castles and Russian monasteries; we see 
sturdy peasants at work in the fields. Finland on Fifty 
Dollars is not only a guidebook, it is an adventure in sight- 
seeing and discovery. 

Illustrated, 41," x 634", 228 pages, $2.25 


AUSTRIA ON FIFTY DOLLARS 
By Sypney A. CLarK 

Illustrated by EDWARD C. CASWELL 
While showing you not only how to make the most of Aus- 
tria on fifty dollars, Mr. Clark also gives you the Austrian 
recipe for the spice of life. He tells you how to enjoy 
many-sided Vienna by day and by night, the best way to 
see Innsbruck, Graz, the Salzkammergut, to visit Salzburg 
and Carinthia, and to explore the whole country on tres, 
paddlewheels, wings, and on foot. “Austria is yours for fifty 
dollars,” Mr. Clark demonstrates, “not merely a Cross sec: 
tion, but virtually the whole of it.” In addition there is a 
preface on thrift and a supplement on winter sports. 
j Illustrated, 414," x 634”, 228 pages, $2.25 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


116 East 16th Street New York, N. Y. 


THROUGH 
TURBULENT YEARS 


By Vernon McKenzie 


A veteran journalist and political 
observer graphically surveys and 
interprets the present manifold 
struggle in Europe that will de- 
termine the future of the world. 


$2.75 


UNDERGROUND 

NEWS 

By Oscar MILiarp 

The dramatic story of the secret 
newspaper, La Libre Belgique, 
published in Belgium during the 
‘German occupation, now  re- 
vealed for the first time. Illus- 
trated. $3.00 


THE KNIGHTS 
TEMPLARS: 


By G. A. CAMPBELL 


THEIR RISE 
AND FALL 


The epic story of the develop- 
ment of the Order from a 
humble and penurious brother- 
hood of nine knights to an or- 
ganization of thousands—and its 
betrayal and suppression. With 
maps. $3.50 


GETTING ALONG 
TOGETHER 


By Marjgorte D. Kern 


A book that tackles marriage 
problems in a new, fascinating, 
SPECIFIC way. Provides the 
answer to sex incompatibility, 
extramarital relations, career vs. 
love, etc. $2.00 


Important Biography 


ROBESPIERRE THE 
INCORRUPTIBLE 


By FriepricH SiEBurc 


The author of Is God a French- 
man reveals with dramatic em- 
phasis the character and mo- 
tives of this early proletarian 
leader, which finds parallel in 
modern dictatorships. Illus. $3.00 


FICTION 


YOU PLAY THE BLACK 
AND THE RED COMES UP 


By RicHarp Ha.ias 


An unusually deft piece of ob- 
jective writing which will hold 
everyone—yes, even the blasé. 


$2.50 


A new “Raffles” comes to life 


QUEER MR. QUELL 


By Wiiuram J. Makin 


This book is both a publisher’s 
and a reader’s delight—a discoy- 


McBRIDE BOOKS 


ery—a new type of character in 
a mystery story. It is chockful 
of suspense and. it is told in a 
manner so full of excitement 
that you are promised an.eve- 
ning’s entertainment with full 
value. 
12mo, $2.00 


TONY 


By EvizaBsetH VERNON 


Told without any desperate ef- 
fort for effect, its greatest appeal 
is in its simplicity of character 
and plot. Tony is so simply 
drawn, that at first we see her 
only as a small frustrated figure 
in the swiftly drawn scenes 
through which she passes. It is 
only at the end that we realize 
her essential strength of charac- 
ter and fineness of spirit. A pretty 
swell love story. 
12mo, 256 pages, $2.00 


THE HOUSE OF SPIES 
By Warwick DEEPINc 
Author of 


Sorrell and Son, These White 
Hands, The Bridge of Desire 


Mr. Deeping knows this coun- 
tryside, its tides, and its people. 
Against this background, now 
happy in the Spring sunshine, 
then shady with plots and coun- 
ter plots, he has once more told 
a love story which all those who 
appreciate his gifts will enjoy. 
12mo, $2.00 


DINING, WINING AND 
DANCING IN NEW YORK 


By Scupper MippLeTon 

(“Inverness” of Stage) 
With an Introduction by 
LUCIUS BEEBE 


Here, at last, is the book to end 
all other books on the subject. 
Written by a native Manhat- 
tanite who is at once poet, bon- 
vivant and wit, with a fine but 
catholic taste in after-dark do- 
ings, it is the sophisticate’s guide 
to the night life of New York. 
12mo, $1.75 


For Gardeners 


IN OUR COUNTRY 
GARDEN 
By Crare Ocpen Davis 


Starting with the growth of 
seedlings, the reader is conducted 
through each week of the gar- 
dener’s year. Both amateurs 
and professionals will find it in- 
formative and delightful. A 
Dodge Book. $2.00 


BOAKE CARTER’S new book 


Wuy MEppLeE IN THE 
Or1ENT? 


A Dodge Book, 1.00 


Many other important books of 
fiction, biography, travel, home 


medical, home construction and 
other subjects will be published 
by McBRIDE and DODGE this 
spring. Write for descriptive 
catalogs. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 116 E. 
16th St., N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention TRAVEL 57 


Take Your 


SNAPSHOTS 
IN NATURAL 
COLORS 


(Film transparencies) 


with the 
CANDID 
MIDGET 


Yes, this remarkable little camera 


can be loaded with 35 mm. 
Dufaycolor film or regular black 
and white .. . and will bring you 
back lively, accurate results. 

Equipped with an F4.5 Anastig- 
mat Lens in a focusing mount 
fitted in a Vario shutter... 
with speeds up to 1/100th part 
of a second. Measures 434 x 
234, x 2 inches, takes pictures 


tix 1tZ. 
$21.50 
Eveready Case...... $4.75 
Trade in Your Old Camera 
12 Exposure Dufaycolor Film $1.50 
Free Developing 


Mail Orders Filled 
Write Dept. T.M. 


WILLOUGHBYS 


World’s Largest . Exclusive Camera 
Supply House 
110 West 32nd Street, New York 
“At the Sign of the Camera” 


The Ideal Travel Companion 
The perfect “Bon Voyage” Gift 


Carries your passport, letters, 
tickets en route and your snap- 
shots, souvenirs and clippings for 
years to come. 15 sewn pockets 
Al% x 7—closes to only 6x 7%. 
Genuine leather, black . . $5.00 
Ant. Cowhide, brown.... 7.50 
Gen.Morocco,blck.,red,bluel0.00 
ALL LINED IN SILK 


: 
: Packed in attractive Gift Box. 
, 
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Name or Initials stamped in Gold 
FREE. Delivered to any steamship 
sailing. Send careful instructions 
with check. 


A New FOTO-TAINER 
MEVI- 228 EAST 45TH ST.,NEWYORK ©; 


THE AMERICAN ROUTE 
TO NORTHERN EUROPE 
Denmark - Sweden - Finland 


Poland - Russia 
8$/S “‘SCANPENN” 
S/S ““‘SCANYORK” 
Sane ‘SCANMAIL” 
S/S “‘SCANSTATES” 
ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH 
BATH OR SHOWER 
Excellent Cuisine — Courteous Service 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
5 Broadway 1 Bourse Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE INDOMITABLE SPIRIT OF ALSACE 
(Continued from page 56) 


broad tolerant outlook and showed 
that France did not believe in the 
artificial idea that language itself is 
a symbol and testimony of national 
spirit. “My lyre is German,” wrote 
Stober, Alsatian poet of the early 
eighteenth century, “it resounds with 
German songs. But my sword is 
loyally French and loves the Cock of 
Gaul.” This sentiment is still true 
of the Alsatian today, but as a con- 
temporary poet would share the 
peace-loving tendencies of our time, 
he would replace “sword” by “heart.” 

Too easily, it seems, we are drawn 
into political subjects while talking 
about this little country. But a 
glance at the map shows why this 
part of the long plain of the Rhine 
valley between Basel and Mainz is a 
matter of general concern to all 
Europe; and to the rest of the world, 
for the world’s peace depended large- 
ly upon it. Its geographical situa- 
tion is extremely delicate and diffi- 


cult, and has always led to compli- 
cated political problems. Yet in its 
loveliness it seems made only for 
joy and peace. 

So let us lay the political map 
aside and climb the rocks of the 
Vosges, up to the heights where 
splendid woods grow to the sky and 
sunbeams light the mossy stones of 
thousand-year-old ruins. Ancient 
castles are to be seen all over the 
country, and the saying that the 
Alsatians have three castles on each 
hill is almost true. They are very 
old castles, and around them are the 
traces of early Roman culture. But 
they are in ruins, and their walls are 
decaying. However the ivy which 
overgrows the rotten walls sprouts 
young fresh leaves every year and 
the soil gives birth to new life con- 
tinuously; and the sun above the 
trees is as bright and young as many 
thousand years ago, before the world 
had heard of politics. 


STEEPLEJACKS OF THE MOUNTAINS 
(Continued from page 19) 


for the workmen. The stripping of 
loose and projecting rocks from 
above the sites is mandatory, as well 
as the cutting of niches in the cliffs 
for intake towers, dam abutments, 
back walls of powerhouses and can- 
yon wall outlet works. 

In four years more than one hun- 
dred highscalers in the Rockies and 
Coast Range have lost their lives 
over canyon dams and above high- 
way and railroads. Seven were lost 
above the Boulder Dam alone, though 
this is considered a very good rec- 
ord, due to the skill of the men and 
the fact that the work was in prog- 
ress two years with some four hun- 
dred highscalers employed. As a 
rule, one can count on the loss of 
about twenty-five highscalers a year, 


yet there are always recruits ready 
to step into the places of those who 
have fallen. 

Ordinarily loss of life occurs 
through the failure of lines under 
extraordinary stress and the unfore- 
seen fall of rocks. However, there 
are many other accidents which take 
the workers by surprise. One man 
gave his life last year when he 
attempted to stay a luckless com- 
panion who was blown entirely across 
a canyon on a pulley line by a blast 
prematurely fired in front of him. 
As it developed, the man on the line 
was dead even as his body was hurt- 
ling across the line. The comrade 
who attempted to save him was killed 
by the velocity of his body. 


(No. 


Towle, 


GLENEAGLES l tol, 


Descriptive Literature 
111) 
particulars from C. M. 
Turner, Associated Brit- 
ish and Irish Railways 
Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
(16 West 49th Street), 
New York, or Arthur 
LMS Hotels 
Controller, London, Eng. 


and full PERTHSHIRE, 


SCOTLAND 


Restaurant and Sleeping 
Car Expresses from 
London. 


Don’t miss 


TANGIER 


on your visit to Europe 


Only 5 days from New York by the Italian Line 
is this colorful resort that offers all the lure of 
ancient Oriental life as well as every comfort of 


home. 


Climate never-too-hot, never-too-cold. 


For complete information address 


OFFICIAL 
Tangier (Morocco), 


TOURIST 


OFFICE 
North Africa 
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SERIOUS WORK WITH THE 
MINIATURE 


One of the most frequently heard 
criticisms of the miniature camera, 
now happily becoming less often 
heard because of the growing mass 
of proof to the contrary, is the re- 
mark, “But, honestly, can you do 
really serious work with the minia- 
ture camera?” 


Indeed, you can. Perhaps the 
greatest tribute that is being paid 
the miniature camera today is the 
fact that work produced with it is 


| being judged on a par with other 


camera types. It is no longer a 
case of, “This was made with a 
miniature camera.” The picture 
alone is what counts and the ex- 
cuse, “After all, it was made with 
a miniature camera, you know,” is | 
not being tolerated. 


In a large sense, this general ac- 
ceptance of the miniature camera 
as an instrument worthy of some 
of the best photography of the day 
may be considered a compliment 
to the designers and manufacturers 
of these cameras as well as the en- 
tire industry. Realizing this, they 
are devoting their best efforts to- 
wards producing the best instru- 
ments possible within the price 
range involved. 


Serious work with the miniature 
camera has been greatly helped by 
the growing mechanization of 
camera work, a fact that has in- 
spired the oft-repeated facetious 
prediction that in the future the 
only operation necessary will be 
the pressing of a button and an ex- 
posed, developed and printe’ pic- 
ture will fall into our lap, with the 
exposure automatically adjusted 
and all the attendant problems of 
composition, lighting, correct en- 
larging time, etc., automatically ar- 
ranged. Whatever the future may 
show in this regard, we are already 
enjoying the invaluable aid offered 
by such scientifically designed me- 
chanical aids as the electric ex- 
posure meter both in reading the 
correct exposure in taking the pic- 
ture and the correct printing time 
in enlarging the small negative. 

Especially created for use with 
miniature cameras, though useful 
with other type cameras as well, is 
the Mini Photoscop electric ex- 
posure meter for judging exposure 
time. It is small enough to fit into 
a man’s vest pocket or a lady’s 
handbag and its rounded, stream- 
lined corners permit convenience 
in use as well as in pocketing or 
removing the meter. A less expen- 
sive, though extremely efficient, 
meter is the Instoscope visual ex- 
tinction type exposure meter. For 
arriving at the correct exposure 
time in making enlargements, a 
popular instrument is the Largo- 
drem electric exposure meter for 
enlargements. Thus, with scientific 
measurement of light both in tak- 
ing the picture and in making the 
enlarged print, two of the chief 
problems of modern photography 
are solved by reliable mechanical 
aids, leaving the mind free for 
selection and arrangement of pic- 
ture material. 

(* Amateur Photographer) 
Would you like to have a sixty page, fully 
illustrated, wire bound book entitled, “‘Bet- 
ter Photography Made Easy’’, to help im- 
prove your hobby? It is Free to All. Just 
send twelve cents in stamps to cover the 
cost of handling and mailing to:—A. 


c/o TRAVEL MAGAZINE, 116 E. 16 St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


ONE CLASS RUN-OF-THE-SHIP TO EUROPE 


$189 up round trip — Tourist Class is Top 


Friendliness is the quality that makes the 
ships of the Red Star Line the most popular 
in “one class” trans-Atlantic travel. Your 
fellow shipmates will accept you as a “good 
companion” in their congenial, informal 
company before you are two days at sea. 

There is a friendly helpfulness, too, 


expressed in the way every member of 
the command and crew is personally 
interested in your welfare. Whether it 
be a cheery ‘good morning” from the 
captain...a turn about the deck with one 
of the officers...or a midnight snack 
prepared especially by your own 
steward... you'll find evidence every- 
where of an eagerness to-make your 


BRING YOUR CAR $165 up 


See the real Europe far from the 
beaten tourist paths. It’s as easy 


as driving at home. We will ar- 
range all details. Your car will be 
carried uncrated in a patented 
floating garage on shipboard. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 


Antwerp— Southampton 


YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR 


crossing a happy one that will soon be repeated. 

Every facility of these fine ships is yours to enjoy with- 
out restriction. Broad sunny decks for helpful exercise and 
lazy relaxation in the sea air...large public rooms for 
dancing, games, reading and movies...spacious dining 
rooms waiting with generous menus to appease your sea- 
going appetite...in fact the whole ship is completely yours. 


Join the smart crowd that knows 
how to enjoy the luxury of run-of- 
the-ship travel at low cost. Write 
for beautiful booklet Tr illustrated with 
over thirty photographs (many in natu- 
ral color) taken of actual passen- 
gers on a trip last summer. Then 
make early reservations to insure the 
choice accommodations you desire. 


* RED STAR LINE 


_S.S. PENNLAND. 


_ WESTERNLAND 


KONIGSTEIN 


GEROLSTEIN 


ILSENSTEIN 


17 BATTERY PLACE e ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE e@ NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES KOZMINSKI 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


T. A. BEAN 
376 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 


J. M. BEALE H. S. HORNER 
Michigan Theatre Bldg. 1600 Walnut Street 
Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 


F. E. SHORT 
233 Post Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


M. G. GORHAM 
Park Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AW, cold, blustering Spring? Not on the Southern Route! The sun is 

bright, the air is mild. . . “fair and warmer” is a reliable prediction, 

even in early March. For in these waters Summer itself lies just over 
the horizon! 

All the way across, as your Italian liner reels off mile after blue mile 
of southerly ocean, Lido travelers throng on deck. . . squandering lazy, 
happy-go-lucky hours . . . playing, swimming, sun-tanning day after day. 
And at night, Lido life goes on in the sumptuous interior . . . or still 


on deck, if you choose, under velvet midnight skies. 


Other shipboard pleasures are in the Lido key . . . the food, the music. . . 
the faultless courtesy of Italian camerieri . . . and the alert, disciplined 
seamanship that Italian shipmasters insist upon. 

In Spring especially, promise yourself a Lido crossing! The Rex 
and the gyro-stabilized Conte di Savoia . . . famous superliners . . . offer 
direct express ‘sailings. Or, for a leisurely voyage touching at six or 
more ports en route, choose the popular Roma, Saturnia or Vulcania 
...and turn your trip into a voyage of discovery, with ample time 


for shore visits in several fascinating lands! 


The leading TRAVEL AGENTS in your city are our representatives. Consult them freely—their services are gratis. Or apply to our 
nearest office: New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal, Toronto. 
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"$8.8. REX... THE LIDO DECK 


